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THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 





New Y ork. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich. Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERT‘ N, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence.: Dresden, 

Germany 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the pureg. Italian 
schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful, 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor 


Haarlem Philharmonic 
City of New York 
100 West 125th Street, New York 








Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
| Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
peel Ae Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of hence 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR— pene = AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, _ New ¥ ork. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 





B. LAMPERTI 


G 


Mr. 





Society of the 
Address 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York 








Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN 


: Pianist. P PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 
Music Classes 
Studio: 147 West 71st Street, New York. ‘ en aiannials 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 


With the 


Organist Church of the Ascension. 
Organ and 


National Conservatory. Instruction, 
Harmony 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
near 91st Street 


1146 Park Avenue. ils te 12 West 11th street, New York. 
FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


HOLMES COWPER, 
220 Wabash Avenue, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
saritone 

Voice Cultu re—Art of Sin 

Carnegie Hall 


ging 
sheng ooms 803-804 





Mail address: 101 West 86th St , New York agen rr : mm 
GERRIT SMITH, 
. — Organist and Conductor 
EMILIO BELARI, Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 


son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New Yor 


vy 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York : — 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
<RORAE ‘DREONTD Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
GEORGE M.GREENE, | the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays and ‘Thursdays. 
Residence and address ; 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, ote West Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th Se. , New York. 


H, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
186 West 12th Street, New York. 


DELAVAN HOWL AN 
Choral, Orchestral and ee 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 





MARIE MIL DRED MARS 
Pianist. 
Will take a limited number of pupils, 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 








(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's CHARLES S PALM 
finest instruments Special advantages for the . P 
study of church musicand thetraining of boys’ Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
voices Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. | Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 1784 St., New York. 
Mr. TOM KARL 0 
' RL, |M. I. SCHERHEY, | 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. | Vocal Instruction. 
ey ee at thle Deas eee | Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Residence-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con 
- | servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 5 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 


ay. 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, ae Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music 
1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
Wednesdays and Saturday s. 


. . Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 
Studios: P 


. ~ oe 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


voices cultivated ym r contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


N. 


CRANE, Good 
Voice CuLTureE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, New York 


Mme. OGDEN 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
6 East 47th Street, New York. 





CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bidg.). 

New Yotk. 


L! LILLI E d’Angelo . BERGH 
School of Singing. 

Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York 

Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. WNaftve's accent in 
Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 
SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. 
Correspondence Invited. 


E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist and Com r, 
Knickerbocker Building, 


eapaey and 38th Street, New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
P. & H. CARRI Directors 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Miss GR 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. 
_Chickering Hall, New York. 








CARL FIQUE, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 

_— Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y Y. 

Mr. “TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, _ 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, : 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 338d Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 
Voice Culture 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York Season, November | to May 1. 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 


1898. 
EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instruction 


MUSICAL Cot ae New York, or 


15 th Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Puri of the celebrat ed 


{mz. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 


Oratorio loa Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York 


ACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
8 West %th Street, New York 


GEORGE FL EMING, 
Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
227 West Mth Street, New York. 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 


121 West 42d Street, New York. 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
ih ] mmended by the late 


Pupil of and 
Jacques Don 
Formerly wit 





ys,5 P.M 


meets Monda 
? 
New York 


hestra Cla 
Studio 


String Or 
negie Hall 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
ram accepted 


Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, 


“Faw. Mollenhaver College of Music. 


The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Jos B. '. llman, Singing. 
W. FP. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


New York City. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 


Conducted by 
ARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


and 
Piano 


Concert and Oratoric, 


Instruction 


car” «~(Opera, 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church, Musicale 
Vocal Instr tior 
New York Conservatory of Musik 
112 East 18th Street, New York 





MOTT. 


CTION 





GARRIGUE 
VoOcAL 


The Strathmore, Broad 


ALICE 


INSTR 





52d Street, 


New York 


way and 


BENHAM, 


Composition, &c 


A. VICTOR 


Piano, Harmony, 


163 West 12Ist Street, New York 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 





Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner5th Avenue and 2th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Or . ‘ ( 
I I 
f I athing ” Vesey 
Miss NOR A MAYNARD GRE ’ 
Vo al Teac! e 
St 420 Fif \ nu New York 
WILL C. MACFARLANE 
Concert Organist 
Organ Re s, Instr t n Organ Pla ga 
Musical! T 
4 ess: All Souls’ ¢ 
{ s Aver i1¢a id » af : 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 
Pianist, Musical Talks 
Puy f Herr Moritz M s : Be 
: . “406 U “ 1 , 
Mr. and Mrs. THEQO. J. TOI 
Voca Instruc ) 
H St I Y 
\LBERT GERARD-THIERS 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Aver 
I}. ELDON HOLE 
‘ I 
I ‘ k ~ 3 M ; ' ; 
ADELE LEWING 
Conce Pianis in Tea 
Lesche Me j 
A € > oy Hal St 
ee e New Y¥ 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and an 
Ins tion—P Or y 
Stud y West 65th Street New York 
\ New Y ( f Mus 
SiGnor GI PE DEL PUENTE, 
The Barit € 
Opera s 
ul S 10 Da . a, Pa 
MARY E. SCOTT, Soprano and Pianis 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 
Miss HELEN LATHROP, So ; 7 
Miss ELISE I [ROP 
M » So Pian 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 
Meus % 
Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINI 
Vor IN 
Leadin sacher of tl ethods of the 
famous FRANCESCO L ‘AMPERTI 
Summer term for teachers and professionals. 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction 
k Terms, & addre 
110 Lexington \ enue Ne MV y x 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “Hints About My Singing Me » 
1211-1215 negie Hall, New York 
Special Rates for Summer Term 
Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist ‘ 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Muze. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as /Aose of his 
pupils."”"—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Int tion 


erpreta' > 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West Sth Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
oft soloist for three years at the Church of the 
vine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St.. New York. 


Carnegie Music Hall, N.Y. 48 Lefferts P1., B’klyn. 





Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
sole representative of the Philadelphia and Paris 
Schools of the celebrated Galin-Paris-Cheve School 
of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Sten- 
ography. Special features: Simplicity of signs. 
One mental operation at a time Mental! helpin 
notes, perfect gradation, dictation, sufficiency o 
exercises—not songs. Send for circulars to 

48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 





CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor: Violin ; beng # Instrumentation 
and Ensemble Playing 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 1364 Lex'tonave New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 

New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 

Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 3th Street, New York. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 


offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Open all summer. Special terms from June 1, 1898. 








FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 

Mending WBreake Styie Lam 
Address: 


Concert, Oratorio 
-Milan Method. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QuE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION D LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 

ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 

SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DépDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well -ecommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris, Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
ational Conservatoire, Paris. . 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





Miles. YERSIN, 

AUTHORS OF THE 
PxHono-RuyTHMIic Me1 HOD FoR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 89TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized r tative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 





CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 








J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 18 West 44th Street, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated sfrictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 


AMERICAN BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 











Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, pirector. 








THe VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, 


NEW YORK 





OPEN 
ALL 
SUMMER. 




















PIANO. 
VOCAL. Theory, 





Chamber Music, 
Catalogues Pree oa Application. 
The Eppinger Conservatcry will be open all summer. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, **%isted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestra! lastramenats, 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


nsemble Playing, &c. 








INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENR! Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
nguages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. 

eens En; lish, German and Spanish. 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


M. Falcke 
Address, 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
aear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 
Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 


Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions gettques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort ranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and !’Africaine. 
ae of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Ss alty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 


Proresseur DE CHANT. 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny. 





Paris. 


| 
| 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1 Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, % rue des Petite—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue rebourg. 





M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Bassline Acting... 


13 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


, 


M,. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
858 Rue d’Amsesterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne 








M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SinGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
Vow DER HeEyYpstTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 











Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6. 


| Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, ‘Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


Cc. B. HAWLEY, 


Com r, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


Choir. 
New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 








Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS. | 


A. L. BARNES, 
Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher. ee and Musical Theory. 
129 West 6lst Street,'New York. 





“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause 


of the General Paliure of Piano Players.’’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
The Technic-Kiayier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 


and Musical development, and at the same time 
Playing than is possible by any other means of 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). 

Jan. Mand %. Hours, 10toland3to6. Prospect 
or Pm pe sent free. Personal explanations of 
special appointment. 


Examination and Entrance 


insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
study. New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20 
ays, Monday and Tuesday 
us descriptive of Method and Instrument (German 
same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 


Rerlin. Potadamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


represent both in exterior f 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 


791 Tremont Street, 








4. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





STERLING =2tes 


High Standard 


<Z=_.DERBY, CONN. 
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CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: “The Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York 





SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone placing and roparesios a 
specialty. Studio: 196 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28d Street (Madison Square), New York. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 


Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
ddress: 158 Nest Sth Street, New York. 





TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 
321 Sackett Street, 3922 McDonough Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 





EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 








VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Thé&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. _ 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 50th Street, New York. 


WOMAN'S STRING 
ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK, 


Carl V. Lachmund, Conductor. Thirty- - 
fessional members.) Concerts, Festivals. Be ya 
182 West 85th Street, New York. 





FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 
SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 


Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 
Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 

















NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
p»sition. Harmony in class free to pupils. 





Addresses of 


Musicians, 

Musical Organizations, 
Music Clubs, 

Musical Societies, 
Singing Societies, 
Bands and Orchestras, 


Music Managers, etc. 


Can be secured at rates. Apply N. 


O. P., Bureau of Information, Tue 








2a Park Street, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 








Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
nr crt iusle Hall, Boston. 


Muse. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 








HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Coun’ int and Composition. 
French 00! 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric 0. Bass-Baritone. 


yri 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 

409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 


7 Park oe, 
Daudelin “st of Music, 
n. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


Special Summer Session 1898. 
Send for Circulars. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 








ELIOT HUBBARD, 


Tenor. 


Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley 


uare, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 





BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 


Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street. WORCESTER, Mass. 





Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 


Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. "Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass. 











MISS MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
SOPRANO, 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Musicales. 
Address: Thomas & Fellows, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Mr. anpD Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


Studio: 131 W 1 Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 234 Street. New York. 


MODERN SCENERY 
Constructed and Painted. 

MECHANICAL EFFECTS AND PROPERTIES. 

FOLDING SCENERY to kk in wardrobe trunks. 

SCENERY TG RENT. small or large) for 
Benefits and Trial Trips. 

TABLEAU MATERIAL—Backings, Maskings and 

Frames for Tableau Vivants for hire. 
w. 

















Courier, New York. ; 





LAPAYETTE SEAVEY, 
Tel.; No. 753 Harlem. Station R.. NEW YORK, 


Boston. London, England. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Teacher of Singing. Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Lecmmpwat | Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus a; to the Secretary, 
id Elgin Avenue Loates, w. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal Coll of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
aa ches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

ug: 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading Castreaneatell, Chorat Orohesal 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
a 2. 64. to £4 od term 

1 118. , 148. 6d. per 
twelve weeks. 

Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Su tendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 


HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Tho Bort Grese-Thomason Schoo for Plane 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Th was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz — 
rlin. 

















FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension “> 
a instructor in the Delle Sedie 
schoo! at is. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pu red for concert and opera. 
Stage pract Terms 
moderate. 


and operatic ensemble. 





GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist 


Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ, Theory Lessons. 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Caseert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 Bast 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a h rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 








HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 98d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 


MARTINUS VAN GELDER’S 
VIOLIN VIBRATOR (Patented) 
greatly improves the tone, eveness, carrying 
power, resonance, &c.,of any old or new instru- 
ment. Highly indorsed and in use by leading 
artists. Weight of vibrator,1 ounce. For further 
particulars apply to E. J. ALBERT, 124 South 9th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Violin Maker and Re- 
irer. Autograph testimonials from Joachim, 

ithelmj, Petri, Brodsky, &c. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WoLrr. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable A : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec n 











Hall, Berlin. 
Sole tative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. : 


: —, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. , Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

for Music T 





A for Catalogues. 
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SEMBRICH AND THE ITALIAN Opera STAGIONE. 
UCH performances as Sembrich has been giving us in 
S the Carl Theater have not been or heard in 
Vienna for many a long day, and Vienna has been show- 
ing rather substantial appreciation of her worth. Boxes 
have been sold for 50 florins, single seats for to florins, 
&c., and the crowds at the theatre indicate something of 
what the box receipts must be, not to speak of the honour 
in which such a real artist and true woman is held here 


seen 


when she is once found, which is seldom. 

The one cry has been to engage her in the Court Opera, 
but as too little was offered Sembrich did not see fit or 
wise to accept, Sembrich’s prices being New York prices, 
and the foreigners have paid it without a murmur and 
looked pleasant withal! But to turn from the financial 
side, the Donizetti celebration in Vienna, although a little 
late, was more honored than any prophet could expect, 
even when not in his own country. Hanslick recalls the 
time of the great singers of Donizetti’s day, and later in 
Patti’s prime, when the Viennese flocked in crowds to 
hear the Italian operatic companies, the day when “Lucia,” 
‘Don Pasquale,” “The Daughter of the Regiment,” “La 
Favorita” and others were heralded as the pearls of lyric 
song, and attracted the same audiences as to-day assemble 
to hear “Lohengrin,” “Siegfried,” “Tannhauser” and 
‘Tristan and Isolde,” and he adds that the only singer of 
first rank to-day who could cause these scenes of long ago 
to repeat themselves is Marcella Sembrich 

What remains to be said is what I have heard for myself, 
viz.: a voice that is perennial in its freshness, noble, 
limpid, clear and flowing in its cantilene, flawless in its 
colorature as an art, and alike flawless in its natura] qual- 
ity. Such terms as “voice producing” and “voice placing” 
seem in such a case superfluous and out of place, for Sem- 
brich must have always had a voice and have learned to 
sing very like the birds do. Moreover, it seems more than 
probable that old age will have but little power in hushing 
such song. Sembrich will probably sing, and sing well, 
until she is seventy. Along with all this is that to which I 
referred in my last letter—a noble, strong personality such 
as few possess. I am aware that I am not telling Ameri- 
cans much that they do not already know of such a great 
artist, but it is a pleasure to dwell upon this side of Sem- 
brich as an artist. Prof. Julius Eppstein, I believe, had the 
honor to “discover” her voice, and I have heard from him 
what a strong, brave, courageous young girl she was while 
studying in Vienna, and she has to-day the singular dis- 
tinction of being a woman without reproach in her artistic 
and private career 

I feel it the greatest pleasure to pay such a tribute to her 
as a woman—and an artist. Here, young artists, is a per- 
sonality to imitate, and without which you cannot expect 
to attain her achievements, for as a rule the greatest 
geniuses have always been the greatest men and the great- 
est women in their own personal lives, and it effectually 
puts to silence all those who contend that a great artist 
“must have experienced personal suffering” and all which 
that is intended. to convey before she can give expression 
to the deepest emotions. Bah! The greatest tragedy and 
the greatest drama in life’s tragedy was enacted by the 
Man who knew from experience nothing whatever of any 
contamination with the world in any particular. The test 
of dramatic passion, grandeur or nobility is 

A weak man or woman already degraded can 


quality 
strength. 
never attain in his or her own consciousness the strength 
to ascend the heights of great suffering or the grandeur of 
great passions or great sentiments, and his work as an 
artist will therefore always fall just short of the highest 
convincing force, for an inherent weakness in the char- 
acter will certainly assert itself in all attempts at the great- 
est dramatic expression, more or less. 
*“* * 


Sembrich is also a fully developed artist. She plays 


the piano and violin, has mastered theory and composi- 
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tion and was once a pupil of Sophie Menter. She began I have long wished to particularly call attention to the 


her studies when a girl with Professor Eppstein, who 
speaks of her as a ““Wahre echte Kiinstlerin” (a true genu- 
ine artist), developed in all directions musically. 

“Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Barber of Seville,” 
“Don Pasquale” and the “Daughter of the Regiment” 
were the operas chosen. “The Barber Seville” 
given three times, and was pronounced by all her “glanz 
Rolle.” I prefer “Lucia” suited to her real 
“naturel” and to me personally the most convincing. She 
chose *Lucia” as the first performance in celebration of 
Donizetti’s birthday anniversary, and it was later repeated. 

Between the roles of Norina in “Don Pasquale’ and 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville” it is difficult for me 
to choose a preference, She is certainly a most brilliant 
“Teufelin,” as the Germans say, and what excited my 
wonder and admiration is the complete Protean power 
of metamorphosis she displays as Norina. Her personal 
beauty is dazzling, too, as she enters the scene previous 
to her departure for the theatre, dressed in a sensation 
toilet of rococo style with powdered hair, brilliant in 
jewels and head dress. True, the catlike treachery of 
Norina does not accord with the noble, womanly Lucia, 
but for that reason the metamorphosis excites the more 
our astonishment and admiration. 

ihe support as a whole was better in the 


of 


as best 


Barber 
Deville,” which altogether was an excellent cast, even the 
tenor, Giamim (‘‘cravatil called him), 
passingly good, especially in the acting, and Coletti, bari- 
tone, as the popular barber, most brilliant, unless the role 
“won Pasquale’ be excepted, where he 
Bartolo 


ol 


tenor someone 


ot the Voctor in 


surpassed himseli. lravecchia as WVoctor or as 
Von Pasquale is alike irresistibly droll and comical. Ari- 
mondi, with his magnificent bass, possesses probably the 
best voice in the whole support, irreproachable in quality 
and vocalization, with a thundering resonance and aided 
by extraordinary dramatic expression. | laugh yet when 
i see him in my mind's eye as Basilio calling the exas- 
perated company together for the twentieth time to say 
buono Sera! buono Sera!” as he is hurled out of the 
door. 

lt was indeed a pity that Sembrich should have had so 
littie an inspiration as the tenor Gianini must have been 
to her. But Hanslick says dryJy, “But where can you find 
an Italian tenor with a transporting and beautiful voice, 
artistic and finished in his interpretations? And if you find 
him who can pay him?” 

The baritone, Coletti, is on the other hand worthy oi all 
praise, and but for an unpleasant vibrato or tremolo would 
have easily taken all the first honors of the troupe which 
accompanied Sembrich. Were Madame Sembrich to ac- 
cept an engagement in the Court Opera, even at less 
financial profit, she would find herself in far more suitable 
company. Vienna could better afford to pay more than to 
lose such an artist. I understand that she is engaged as 
guest for next winter in the Court Opera. 

I have omitted until now to speak of a very important 
personality in this operatic company, who deserves after 
Sembrich or with her the highest praise; I refer to the 
excellent conductor Bevignani, whose masterly leading 
did so much toward rendering these performances all that 
In this day of Italian decadence Bevignani 
He is a dignified, in- 
I do not know from 


they were. 
impresses us with his superiority. 
dependent artist in the best sense. 
observation how wide his range is, but he struck me as all- 
sided and well rounded in his development and as one 
whose general ability attracts the highest confidence 

* * * 

Garimperti gave a pupils’ performance not long since, 
when Miss Helene Herbert took the roles Carmen, 
Mignon and Cherubin in “Figaro’s Hochzeit.” I 
written about her in a former letter at some length, but I 
must add in this that Miss Herbert equalled if not sur- 
passed all our expectations of her. From the instant 
recognition she received I felt I could confidently say “We 
If allowed a chance Miss Her- 
The following notice, 
the Allgemeine 


ol 


have 


are listening to a genius!” 
bert will one day stir the world. 
among may others, I will quote from 
Zeitung: ‘The well-known vocal teacher Frau Ida Garim- 
perti gave on the toth inst., in the theatre salon of the 
Hotel of the Bavarian Court, a pupils’ performance, which 
was attended by numerous home and foreign theatre di- 
rectors. The evening concert assumed a brilliant char- 
acter, especially Miss Helene Herbert, a talented and 
charming young American lady, and Frl. Sauer, who with 
their beautiful, melodious and well-trained voices carried 
the large audience completely away, compelling them to 
constantly renewed applause. Miss Herbert adds to this 
a most striking dramatic talent, which was particularly 
noticeable in the fragment from “Carmen,” most brilliantly 
rendered with her partner Pennalini, as well as in the 
Terzett from “Figaro’s Hochzeit,” and we believe that this 
talented young lady will make herself a much talked of 
artist in the future.” 
** * 

Now I shall have to go backward and rehearse some 

events for which I have unavoidably been long in arrears. 


fact of the pianist Griinfeld’s constantly increasing growth 
I believe were he now to go to America he would create 
Heuberger has called our attention t 


“He 


) 


a great stir there. 
the words of Brahms, who said of Griinfeld: 


is one 


| of the very best (‘Das ist einer der Allerbesten”). Brahms 


was | always praised Griinfeld’s finger technic 


aS quite unique 


and apart in its particular art. He often praised his touch 
and his unwavering rhythm. “His understanding of artis 
tic creation and execution was mutual,” says Heuberger 
“The most beautiful that Griinfeld has to offer us are his 
Brahms performances.” “The execution of the G minor 
rhapsodie and B flat minor capriccio was of the first rank.” 
“Grinfeld, in spite of his fame, works ever deeper in his 


development. That, too, only the greatest do!” 


> * * 


Another great institution in Vienna is the Concordia 
Club. The time passed by in the winter when I should 
have written about it. It was through the kind courtesy of 
Frau Hofrathin Frydmann that I secured admission in this 
strictly circle of artists, critics and journalists 
Some day I shall devote a whole chapter to its history 
At present, now that the concert season is over, I like to 
recall that charming little girl pianist Bertha Jahn, who 
of these evenings, and that 


select 


opened the program of one « 
brilliant operetta artist the Countess Kinsky-Palmay, who 
made such a successful “Gastspiei’” here “Blumen- 
Mary,” the “Kitchen Countess,” and in other roles in the 
‘Opera Ball” (Heuberger), “The Dreibund,” &c. 

The latter operetta, by the way, is composed by Eugen 
v. Taund, and has passed a brilliant premiére in the 
Theatre an der Wein lately. Palmay has just closed this 
“guesting” and has left us. But I hear she is engaged for 
She has large attractive 


as 


next season by the above theatre 
powers and always sings to crowded houses here 
‘ 


-. ae > 


The Kaim orchestral concerts here, with Frederic Lowe 
as leader, is something that I should long since have writ 
ten about. Since that time this vigorous, magnetic young 
director, with a Beethoven head and first-class genius, has 
been capellmeister” at the Court Opera. Lowe 
is a capital candidate for an American engagement—an all- 
round musician, professor at the conservatory formerly, 
and one of the most sympathetic wielders of the baton I 


elected 


have seen in Europe. 

He had the honor to direct the first performance of the 
Bruckner Fifth Symphony in B major on March 1 in Vien 
na. 1 must admit that this symphony for the moment 
seemed to raise Bruckner to the high-water level of the 
"great genius. The great “Te Deum” combined orchestral 
forces that out-Wagnered Wagner, though the same tend- 
ency to disproportion seen in his other works was at times 


visible here. I have not space to dwell at length upon 
this work, but the performance produced a profound im 
pression, the last movement electrifying the audience, 


rose as a single man and shouted as ii 
beside himself. If a later judgment should take place 
higher estimate on Bruckner than apparent in the present 
day Vienna will have the honor to have been first in appre 


ciation of this their characteristic representative 


when everyone 


a ae 


Philip Hale has written so much about Rimsky-Korsa 
koff and his op. 35, “Scheherazade,” that | will merely say 
it had a brilliant and succesful performance here by the 
Vienna Philharmonic. 

I have also wished to speak of the two concerts (orches 
tral) for classic music under the leadership of Gradener, 
when a number of novelties for Vienna were given, espe 
cially that delicious little rondo of Mozart lately discovered 
by Dr. Guido Adler in the German University at Prague 
The rondo has for its title “Donne Vaglie,”’ and although 
performed by the Philharmonic in Prague, was sung this 
season in Vienna for the first time on March 26, the anni 


versary of Beethoven's death. This is one of three that Ds 


Adler has unearthed out of old piles of older MSS. It 
is not in autograph, but all three are declared to be in 
d:sputably genuine It is arranged for soprano and 


Frau von Tiirk Rahn sang it most acceptably 
A Bach suite in B minor, in seven 

orchestra flutes, and Bee 
with an admirable perform 


orchestra. 
and with great effect. 
movements, for string and 
thoven’s “Ruins of Athens,” 
ance of the Dervish chorus, were among the other selec 
tions of that evening. We congratulate Herr Gradener 
on his zeal and hope he will succeed in reviving among the 
operette going Viennese a taste for better forms of music, 
where the new symphony orchestra nobly failed 
Speaking of Beethoven reminds me to speak of a worthy 
performance of the “Missa Solemnis” by the Vienna or 
chestra toward the the Lenten The 
Schubertbund, also, under the leadership of their choir- 
maseter, Reichl, brought out a novelty in performing’ for 
the first time Wagner’s “Das Tiebesmahl der Apostel,” 
which left nothing to be desired in elevation of conception 


$0 


close of season. 


and artistic, soulful interpretation 





Space does not allow a further description of these lofty 
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SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 











J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL StTupio, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 
Cut aco, ILL. 








MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIS 1, 


801 Steinway : all, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 








Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 
FRANK S. HANNAH, 
Business Manager. 
Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 





Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
OrATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 


Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue Art oF SINGING. 
84 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


College Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
Louts FALK, 
7 VON SCHILLER, 
acme LISTEMANN, 


o giving full information mailed free 


Musical Directors. 


otal 





SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1996-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HicHerR Art oF Piano PLayInec. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and 
ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
Kimball Hall | Chicago, I Til. 








earliest epoch. 
A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s tical Harmony. ‘a 


“ Complete Mesiesl Anat sis.” 
a “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 


Personal or corre agen tants lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orch tion, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


WALTER SPRY, 
Director of Conservatory of Music, 
@uezam QUINCY, ILL. 
Piano and Organ Recitals. . . 








KATHARINE SPEAR GORNELL, 
e ec e CONTRALTO. @ ¢ o 





Hyde Park Hotel,——— 





Chicago Conseraten if Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. | om a 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, .. ae 
CLARENCE E DDY, . . |. Organ. 


5 AS OBSOHN. Violin. 
PRED RIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, é&c. 





Henry B. Roney, 
CONCERT ORGANIST—TEACHER. 


Organist and Choirmas er of 
Plymouth Congregational Chur. h. 
The training of Beys’ Voices for 
church and concert work a special- 
ty. (Late Organis: and Choirmas- 
ter of Grace Episcopal Church, 
1887 to 1sy7. Stadio: 2506 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO. 


VICTOR HEINZE, 


Concert Pianist and Piano Teacher. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 1014 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
THE HEINZE TRIO: 
VICTOR noes, Piano. EMIL BARE, Violin. 
RUNO STEINDEL, Violoncello. 
Can be et for Concerts, Musicales, &c. 
Addreas Victor Heinze, 1014 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 














Mrs. GEORGE BENEDICT 
CARPENTER, 


Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS. 


Season 1897-98. 


hicago and the 





GOTTSCHALK 
LYRIC SCHOOL, 


INCORPORATED. 


MusicaL AND Dramatic ArT. 
L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK, Director 
Isabella ey yp 
46 & 48 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Catalogues sent upon application. 


THOMAS TAYLOR DRILL, 


Basso. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
Voca. INsTRUCTOR. 
Studio: No 5/7 Kimball Hall, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Buildiag, 243 Wabash Avc., Chicago. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Catalogue mailed free. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; KARLETON HACK- 
ETT, NOYES B.,MINER, RAGNA LINNE, MME DE 
NORVILLE, Singing; CLARENCE DICKINSON, Or 
gan; Joser VILIM, Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, 
Composition, and thirty other superior instructors. 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano 
VILIm TR10:4 Joser VILIM, Violin. 
Joun KALas, ’Cello. 
243 Wabash Ave., care of American Conservatory 


CONCERT 
ORGANIST. 














—-Chicago, ll. 


FREDERICK W. CARBERRY, 


TENOR. 
Sreminway HALL, 





Cuicaco, ILL, 


ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conmsevatary, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 905 Seeinwey Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 





Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
pe resenting the —” jureau of New York HARRISON 
t. 
sul, 6, 
Whig ’ . 241. 
i i ingi Wabash Ave., 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Room 40 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


Pane ond 





CHICAGO. 





SHERWOOD PIANO SCHOOL. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 

may be assured when commencing their 
studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their pr es will be steady 
and certain. Mr. Sherwood’s methods of technic, touch, Darna. ——~ ftanam 


WALTON N PERKINS. 8, Secretary and d Manager. 


Special inducements are offered to beginners, who ma 


produced wonderful results, are exclusively 


religious expressions of Wagner, who, whether Jew or 
Gentile, owes only to some infinite source such spiritual 
endowment and inspiration. 


* * * 


Going back to old events, old news and my arrears 
brings me to the anniversary of Brahms’ death, Sunday, 
April 3. The passing of Brahms was hardly noted this 
year in Vienna. Alice Barbi, however, gave two or three 
concerts about this time, the first on a previous Wednes- 
day, and the proceeds were devoted to the Brahms monu- 
ment fund, the Catholic Schulverein and the pension fund 
for the teachers at the Conservatoire. 

Brahms declared of Alice Barbi that no one ever sang 
his songs as she did. But Barbi’s memory has faded 
a little in Vienna since her marriage. She is now the 
3aroness Wolf-Stomersée, and has not been heard in 
Vienna for many years. Critics say she has lost a little in 
warmth and clearness of timbre, but she sang here this 
season the songs of Brahms to delighted and crowded 
houses. Tickets were seized so rapidly that it was hardly 
possible to get seats at either concert. 

I wrote last yeai at length of Camilla Landi, These two 
singers have much 1: common, and one recalls the other, 
but Barbi was said to have had still greatér warmth in the 


lower register and a more richly colored voice than Landi. |- 


Camilla Landi gave several concerts this season to crowded 
houses. Vienna knows how to appreciate artists like these. 
It was alike impossible to get tickets to Landi’s concerts. 
Seats were snatched up before one could draw breath or 
get his purse out. 

But to return to Barbi. That was a touching scene at 
the grave of Brahms the Sunday after, when a great many 
friends, who revere the name of Brahms, among the Ton- 
kiinstler Verein, assembled in the Central Friedhof to 
bring their offerings and tributes in flowers to keep the last 
resting place of the last of the masters fragrant in still 
more fragrant memory. A deputation from the Gesell- 
schaft der Musik-Freunde (Brahms was for many years 
director of the Gesellschaft concerts) assisted at this lov- 
ing commemoration. Alice Barbi brought all she had 
received at her concerts and also a splendid laurel wreath. 
It was not long before the grave was completely hidden 
under the sweet burden of a mass of flowers and wreaths, 
bearing their loving tributes to the memory of a great and 
good man. 





on, etc., which have enthusiasm. He has 


Returning to the present and speaking of singers re- 
minds me to tell you that Lehmann is repeating her Gast- 
spiel of the winter season in the roles of Brunhilde, Norma, 
Fidelio, Donna Anna &c., at the Court Opera. I have 
not yet had the pleasure of attending the opera, being 
overcrowded with other work, but I hear she is repeating 
old triumphs. As Fidelio she is the best on the modern 
stage. Schmedes sang for the first time, but not quite 
equally, the role of Florestan. Schmedes as Lohengrin is 
an ideal type. This is the baritone that was, who proved 
to be a tenor, and who proves that the choice of the Court 
Opera was not a mistaken one, as he constantly grows 
upon one. Frau Doéuges took in the last performance of 
“Lohengrin” the role of Elsa, but not very acceptably. 
Demuth, earlier in the season, from the Hamburg theatre, 
made a brilliant début in the ‘“Masken Ball’; also as 
Wolfram, Nelusko in the “Africanum” and Peter Michaelof 
in Lutzing’s “Zar und Zimmerman.” Dippel is another 
tenor who has had a dispute with Mahler and has leit us. 


American pianist. Mr. Sherwood 
(N. Y.) Assembly from July 11 to August 13. 


Mahler is a little dictatorial for great artists who like to | 


stand a little for themselves. Mahler seems a little irre- 
pressible in self-assertion, but otherwise a most excellent, 
painstaking leader in the Court Opera. 

To-morrow Fri. Sz.-Bardossy will take the role of Oscar 
in the ““Masken Ball.” Fri. Mattausch, after a very suc- 


cessful guesting as Rosalinde in the “Fledermaus” and | 


Saffi in the “Zigenuer-Baron,” has been engaged for next 
season in the Theater an der Wien. 


* * * 


Vienna streets and houses are gay with flags, festoons 
and wreaths, in holiday attire in celebration of the 
Kaiser’s jubilee and exposition in Vienna. Much is being 
done in the theatres and otherwise to celebrate this fiftieth 
anniversary of the Kaiser’s reign. 
drawn out, flattering and eulogistic of the house of Haps- 
burg, but tedious in the extreme. 

It is now running in the Volks-Theater. More interest- 
ing and livelier is “The Glory of Austria,” after the Span- 
ish of Don Pedro Calderon, which has been given with 
great pomp in the Rathhaus. Calderon makes the most 
use of the incident in Austrian history where Maximilian, 
the son of Frederick III., one of the first of the Haps- 
burgers, lost his way on the Martinswand while hunting 
and whom an angel led back to the valley safely (so saith 
the legend). Another event of the jubilee anniversary is 


WILLIAM H. SHER Paulirecon. 


CONCERT AND RECITAL PIANIST. 


MK. SHER WOOD created a furore by his wonderful playing at the meeting of the M. T. N. 
in New York Gs ies last June. His playing in other large cities this season has aroused the aia 
n eT oad by hyp the public and musicians to be the greatest 
i teach 


and give recitals as usual at the Chautauqua 


the opening with a ‘Festspiel” of the new theatre on the 
Kahlenberg with great festive ceremonies. 
Now I think I have told you all the news, old and new 
E. Porrer-FRISSELL 
P. S.—The spring festival given in the Belvidere Gar 
dens, with most brilliant illumination and decoration and 
gayest festivities, saw a great many Viennese artists, under 
the patronage of the Princess Metternich, presiding at the 
tables of the bazaar. The great fest closed with magnifi 
cent fireworks. E. P. F 


Mrs. Belle Cole. 


Mrs. Belle Cole, the American contralto residing in 
London, arrived here on a visit on the Majestic last 
Wednesday. Her visit will not be of long duration. Her 


English engagements now booked cover every day from 
October 1 to December 20 


Marie Parcello. 


Miss Marie Parcello, the soprano, sang at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Ossining School ,at Sing 
Sing-on-Hudson, on Tuesday, June 7, creating much 
enthusiasm by her musicianly art. Miss Parcello filled a 


return engagement this season, having made herself a 
favorite last season on her first appearance at this im- 
portant school. 

Frank G. Dossert. 

The well-known vocal teacher Frank G. Dossert will 
continue to teach on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
throughout the summer months at his studio, 1205 Car- 
negie Hall. Mr. Dossert has a large number of pupils, 
twenty of whom are holding prominent solo positions, in 
addition to a class of sixty boys, many of whom are en 


| gaged in the large Episcopal choirs of this city 
“Hapsburg” is long | 


Hotel Empire (M., T. N. A.). 
People attending the Music Teachers’ Convention at 


| New York will find the Hotel Empire, situated at the Bou 





levard and Sixty-third street, a very desirable and charm- 
ing hotel to stop at while in the metropolis. It is only 
four blocks (six minutes’ walk) from Carnegie Hall, and is 
very accessible from all parts of the city. The cusine and 
service of this hotel are exceptionally good, and the rates, 
considering the excellent accommodations, are very rea- 
sonable. Any inquiries addressed to the management will 
be promptly answered. 
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FREDERIC LILLEBRIDGE, 


PIANIST; 


Mrs. Charlotte Lachs-Lillebridge, 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, &c. 


BESSIE O'BRIEN, 


ORATORIO, RECITALS, MUSICALES. 
Address care MUSICAL COURIER office, 


or 130 West Mason Street, Springfield, Ill. 


pee " THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HARRIET DEMENT PACKARD, 


SOPRANO. 
Address Musical Courier, 224 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





FRANK KING CLARK, 


e<0 


Management Mrs. Geo. B. Carpenter, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ili, 





Mezzo Soprano. 
MARCHESI. } 


GLE‘'y P. HALL, Tenor. 
| ALLEN H. SPENCER, Pianist. 


Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste. 
Piano Lecture Recitals. 
For terms, dates, &c., address 





226 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
GIRAUDET, 





For terms and dates address 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
224 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUGUST HYLLESTED, 
44 Kimball Hall, 


MARIE LEWANDOWSKA, 
Only teacher in Chicago representing 


| 72 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill 


P FRANK S. HANNAH, Manager, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill 


‘Tir. HARRY J. FELLOWS, 


Tenor. 





Cuicaco, ILL. Address for termsand dates 





| JEANNETTE DURNO, 


Concert Pianist. 


Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, SteinwayHall, Chicago. 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Address, 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
On tour to Coast with Mme, Bishop Concert Com- 
pany till January, 1898. 








ESTELLE ROSE, ...Contralto, 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital. 
* 


Steinwey Hall, 





Chicago, It! CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. 


CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO CONCERT » RECITAL. 
Studio 403 HANDEL HALL, 


Ensembie or Solo. 


Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupils 





SPIERING QUARTET. 


From Paris. 
PARIS 
LITERARY and artistic treat of novel design and 
more than usual interest (if it is well done) is that 
contemplated for June 2 by the direction of the Odéon 
The intention is to give a study of “Faust”; that is, of all 
the ‘“Fausts” that have been written. A 
ing the subject in its entirety, the original legend, the 
personages treated, the philosophy of the history and the 
Scenes 


May 31, 1898 


lecture embrac- 


»arcey 
to 


works inspired by it will be given by M 


from the various “‘Fausts” will be given, close with 


the “Damnation of Faust” entire with chorus, soloists and 
Colonne orchestra. 

The subject is such a rich and fruitful one in itself that 
it seems almost a pity to incorporate it with the heavy 
spins 


musical work, especially with M. Sarcey, who so 
much phrasing and so much Sarcey about a subject that 
the latter has but small chance in a small 
The “Damnation” continues at the Ambigu to crowded 
The intention was to give two performances ‘n 


Behold now a 


space 


houses. 
with the popular programs down there. 
month in which supplemental performances have been 
called for, and the work bade fair to become the program 
but for the closing of the concerts. Ah, Berlioz! you are 
indeed avenged! 

This afternoon a festival of classic music, with the 
d'Harcourt orchestra and M. Guilmant on the program, 
will be given at the Trocadero. The President, who is 
visiting Saint Etienne, néar Paris, was given a grand féte 
“Les Noces de Jeannette” was the musical 
gem the féte, with Mlle. Leclerc, of the Opéra 
Comique, as the star. ‘La Samaritaine,” by M. Rostand, 
was given yesterday at the Renaissance by Sara Bern 
hardt. This astonishing woman has this week, in addi- 
tion to her regular theatrical work, appeared upon four 
different stages of the city in big charity performances 
At each one of them she was on time, enthusiastic, earnest 
in her representations, though were 


worth while, and—exquisitely dressed 


by the city. 


ol 


as every comma 


At one of them, at the Trocadero, she looked twenty, in | 


a superb costume of creamy cloth clinging about her in | 
the most Bernhardtian folds, a long heavy boa of the | 


same shade accenting her sensuous lines, an exquisite little 
toque matching to a tint, one delicate mauve orchid in 
the lifted curves to the left crowning her touzled Titian 
tresses. The fine finger tips peeping from the long, long 
sleeves above and the pointed toes looking out under 


the heavy hem below were of the same delicate nuance, | 


all blending perfectly with the tints of her skin. Her 
lachrymose accents were faithfully reproauced by the 
three faithful echoes of the badly built palace, which 


followed suit respectfully at a distance of a syllable or two 
through the entire creamy charity poem. 

The grouping of stars in charity performances seems to 
be a feature of the season’s closing days. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eddy, who have been in Paris a few 
weeks, have gone to Rome, where the organist plays, as | 
last season, before the St. Cecelia Academy, of which he 
is a member. He returns to play at the Trocadero, an 
event which is looked forward to by all artists and mu- 
sicians. Mlle. Francisca will sing at the concert. The 


success of Miss Rose Ettinger in Germany is the source 
of much congratulation to the Eddys and of much com- 
ment in student circles, where this young girl is a great 
favorite. 

Mme. Julie Rosewald, the celebrated California sing- | 
ing teacher. has left for Baden, called suddenly from | 


Paris by a party of friends, who desired her presence among 
them. She hopes to return in September. 

Mme. Marie Barnard, who, by the way, is a loyal rep- 
resentative pupil of Madame Rosewald, is in Paris, and 
staying at the Hotel Powers. She has just crossed from 
London. Another prominent guest at the same address 
Mrs. T. Mitchell Tyng, of New York, who has been 
sent out by the McCaul Mission to look after the spiritual 
interests of foreigners in France. 

Miss Mary Munchhoff, the high pupil of 
Madame Marchesi, to whom reference has been made 
here several times, has been engaged for a next season’s 
series of concerts in Germany. She remains here with 
Marchesi this summer. She recently sang with success 
Leipsic and Dresden—in the former city at Albert 
Hall before some 5,000 people, and in the latter before 
the court. She is a very young and pretty girl brunette, 
comes from Omaha, and is wholly and entirely free from 
envy or jealousy. 

Another American girl, Californian, Miss Neumann, 
again a pupil of Madame Rosewald, has been engaged in 
Hamburg, Germany, for three years. She was was 
heard and accepted by Polini, now dead, but whose 
choice has happily been ratified by his successor. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Miss Neu- 
mann’s early musical education was destined to make of 
her a dramatic soprano; that is, a singer of the new music 
which forms the bulk of latter day vocal wory, and con- 
sequently of occupation to vocalists. Since coming to 
Europe, however, she has chosen to go into the high 
lyric soprano department, which has come to be but a tiny 
rare blossom-.on the vocal plant, embracing but a few 
roles scattered among the heavier dramas. The activity 
is, of course, much restricted, even if the glory thereof is 
great. It remains to if the singers who have 
ventured into the delicate bark, and who could have re- 
mained in the other more solid one, will be content with 
their choice. Miss Neumann is at present studying with 
Marchesi. She has a lovely voice, is very pretty also, 
and, strange enough though of the same genre of voice 
as Miss Munchhoff, the two girls are fast friends. In 
fact they made their début together in Berlin as pupils of 
Kempner 

An erroneous impression that is abroad in relation to 
Marchesi should be corrected here. It is generally be- 
lieved that she favors principally the high head notes and 
aims to cultivate them even, it has been said, at the ex- 
pense of the graver timbres. This is absolutely untrue. 
Madame Marchesi admires naturally any timbre which 
is proven to be a special gift of its possessor, but if she 
does have a personal preference for tone at all it surely 
is for the heavy and grave ones. She worships such a 
voice and is not stinted in expressing her pleasure to the 
possessor. It is a coincidence, not a result, that the ma- 
jority of people who have gone forth from her studio 
and made famous names have been of the light soprano 
variety. It must be said also that light soprano roles 
have been in the past those which most speedily made 
reputations for their singers. 

A pleasing little event in connection with the Marchesi 
School took place this week. A French actress who had 


1s 


soprano 


in 


be seen 





been prominent, having fallen into misfortune, news of it 
reached the ears of one of the students, who immediately 
organized little which five of the 
joined efforts, and quite a nice purse of money was sent to 
the lady as the result. 

Not only the Paris press but German papers as well | 
have commented with much earnestness upon the playing | 


a concert in school 





PERMANENT ADDRESS: 


Studebaker Music Hall, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


of the Sternberg trio by the pianist Madame Levenoff 
at a recent Paris concert. It is not only spoken of as 
but as 


The artist 


being an interesting composition, having been 
played with remarkable artistic skill 


enthusiastic over the composition, which did her talents 


most 


is 


justice. 

Madame Levenoff will more than probably see America 
again this year. She is busy studying a repertory to that 
end, and is meantime giving lessons at her home, 32 Rue 


Pigalle. 
Mile. Courtenay had even more success at the second 


representation of “Manon” than the first. She makes de 


cided progress and shows talent worthy of attention. Her 
voice is admirable and her personality good. 
Henri Barnier, author of “La Fille de Roland,” has 


been chosen to write the verses for a Dumas statue rep- 
resentation at the commencement of season, when 
Duse will be here. He is writing the poem, which has 
for title, “The Three Statues.” A little piece by Labiche, 
“Célimare le bien aimé,” has been added to the Comédie 
Francaise repertory. Although having been originally 
received and played at the Palais Royal, the popularity 
of Labiche has almost works 
and their reception worthy of the house of Moliére 
People wondered what would become of the role of 
London 


next 


established his as classics 


Beckmesser after the departure of Renaud for 
It has been given to M. Noté, who commences this even- 
ing 

Cleo de Merode and Otéro had the prize carriages at 
the Féte des Fleurs at Paris this week. . How the 
mighty fallen! 


are 
There is trouble between the Societies of Authors and 
Composers in regard to playing café concert pieces in 
theatres. The subject is too long and too complicated to 
explain. One point proven by it is the popularity of the 
café concert type in the average theatre 

A Mme. Georgette Leblanc it is who has undertaken 
the perilous task of carrying on “Sapho’ the de 
of Calvé London. 

She has played “ Navarraise,” 


after 
She is proclaimed “vic 
Fidelio” “Thais” 


parture for 
torious.” 
and now “Sapho.’ 
The word “art” 
ing “to plow.” The root of harmony is “to fit.” 
Madame Nevada closes her engagement at the Opéra 


comes from a Sanskrit derivation mean 


Comique this week. She has consented to appear at a 


grand charity concert at the Continenteal Hotel to 
morrow. 

David Belasco, Charles Frohman and Mr. Saenger 
are in Paris. They leave for London to-night, but Mr 


Belasco returns in two weeks. Miss Marbury and Miss 
de Wolf are also in the city 

The “Maitres Chanteurs” the leader financially 
among amusements in Paris last year. The “Prophéte,” 
with Delna, is doing good business. One night this week 
23,000 francs were the receipts, one of the largest returns 
ever had in the house 


was 


Death of Krantz. 
Prof. Eugene Krantz, director of the Royal Conserva 
tory at Dresden, Germany, died of a stroke of heart apo 


ed 


plexy on May 27 
Von der Heide. 

J. F. von der Heide, the well-remembered s nging teacher 
of New York, who has been residing at Rome, Italy, for 
several months past, left that city May 1 for Florence, 
where he will remain some six weeks and then proceed 
to Venice. In Florence Mr. von der Heide’s address is 
Via della Pergola, No. 19 
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Trans-Mississippi and international Exposi- | 
tion. 

T being the object of the Trans-Mississippi and Inter- | 
| national Expcsition to aid in the unfolding of the 
natural resources of the United States and to exhibit them 
to the masses of the people that they may better realize 
what has been done in the past, the conditions that pre- 
vail in the present and the possibilities of the future, it 
has been determined to entertain in the city of Omaha, 
during the progress of the exposition, the representatives 
of the various lines of culture and industry in the country 
and to afford them the opportunities and facilities for 
meeting in a united effort to display the achievements 
already consummated and to outline for the future others 
even greater and more useful. To this end the Bureau of 
Education of the Trans-Mississippi and International Ex- 
position most cordially invites the musicians of these 
United States to assemble in the city of Omaha on the 
morning of Thursday, June 30, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a national congress of musicians which shall be in 
session from that time until the evening of Monday, 
July 4. 

It is self-evident that such a union of the musical forces 
of this country as is intended by the organizers of this 
congress will assist to an unprecedented extent in the 
awakening of general interest in music as an art, in bring- 
ing the great thinkers and performers into close touch 
with the masses of the people and giving to them more 
clearly defined and exalted ideas of the art than they have 
heretofore entertained. The National Congress of Musi- 
cians stands first of all for the upbuilding of American 
music. It desires to assist in obtaining for it such a recog- 
nition of its merits as will cause it to be respected and sup- 
ported by our own people as they have been accustomed to 
respect and support that composed by distant foreigners 
whom mystery, perhaps more than any other one thing, has 
aided to preferment. Regarding inventions, principles of 
government, commercial methods and the general prod- 
ucts of industry we have allowed no other nation to outdo 
us, nor do we acknowledge the superiority of any other, 
but in music we have been so long accustomed to tell our- 
selves that we are among the least that we have not only 
become persuaded that it is the truth, but have made it 
almost impossible for us to make any advancement. The 
primary object of this congress is not only to demonstrate 
what we have already accomplished, but to open a way 
into the future by which greater progress shall be made 
and to convince the American people that the great heart 
of the nation not only has a message to give to the world, 
but that it possesses a language adequate to its ex- 
pression 


THE SESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS. 

The sessions of the congress will be devoted to essays, 
recitals and concerts. The daily schedule will be as fol- 
lows: 9:30 A. M., essay; 10:15 A. M., esSay; II A. M., re- 
cital; 1:30 P. M., essay; 2:15 P. M., essay; 3 P. M., recital; 
8:15 p. M., concert. Should it be desirable at the close of 
the afternoon recital a period will be set apart for 
the general discussion of topics pertinent to the welfare of 
American music. The day sessions of the congress, in- 
cluding the recitals, will be held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, situated on the corner of Nineteenth and 
Davenport streets, a building large and commodious and 
supplied with the finest three manual pipe organ in the 
city of Omaha. The evening concerts will be held in the 
auditorium upon the exhibition grounds, a building con- 
structed particularly for musical performances to be given 
upon summer evenings and supplied with the means of 
ventilation and regulation of temperature which will render 
it comfortable even during the hottest weather. For the 
evening concerts an arrangement has been made by the 
Bureau of Education with the musical department of the 
exposition whereby the congress shall have the valuable 
assistance of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, with Ar- 
thur Mees as conductor. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS. 

As the first step in the organization of the congress 
the Bureau of Education appointed Homer Moore chair- 
man of the executive committee, and authorized him to 
select six gentlemen to constitute the remainder of the 
committee. They are as follows: Louis C. Elson, Boston; 


Gerrit Smith, Mus. D., New York; Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Chicago; Ad. M. Foerster, Pittsburg; Ernest R. Kroeger, 
St. Louis, and John C. Fillmore, California. Mr. Elson, 
musical editor of the Boston Advertiser, is a writer, lec- 
turer and teacher second to none in the United States, He 
is a member of the faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and the author of a number of books which 
are considered to be authorities by musicians on both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Dr. Smith is one of the leading 
organists and choir masters of New York city, a composer 
of versatility and originality, is warden of the American 
Guild of Organists, past-president of the Manuscript 
Society, of New York; past-president of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, and professor of music 
in the Union Theological Seminary. Wm. H. Sherwood 
is universally characterized as “America’s greatest pianist,” 
is a composer of national reputation, dean of the piano de- 
partment of the Chautauqua College of Music and head of 
the Sherwood Piano School of Chicago. Mr. Foerster is 
one of the leading teachers of Pittsburg and one of the 
most original of our native composers, being especially 
successful in the classical forms. Mr. Kroeger is pianist 
and composer, the director of a fine music school in St. 
Louis and a well known writer upon musical subjects. 
Mr. Fillmore is a specialist in that department of Indian 
ethnology which pertains to music and is one of the best 
known original investigators in that domain of the world. 


Essays AND EssayisTs. 


The list of essays and essayists is as follows: “The 
Beautiful in Music and in Nature,” Johannes Wolfram, 
Cleveland, Ohio,; “The Piano and Emotion,” Constantin 
Von Sternberg, Philadelphia, Pa.; “The Relativity of 
Tones,” A. J. Goodrich, Chicago, Ill.; “Our National 
Music,” Louis C. Elson, Boston, Mass.; “Music as a 
Factor in an American Education,” Geo. C. Gow, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; “Music in the Public 
Schools,” N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland, Ohio; “The Har- 
monic Basis of Indian Music,” John C. Fillmore, Pomona 
College, Claremont, Cal.; “Indian Music and Ethnology,” 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.; “The In- 
fluence Upon Music of Greek and German Mythology,” 
John S. Van Cleve, Chicago, Ill.; “Music and the De- 
velopment of Child Individuality,” Wm. L. Tomlins, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; “The Soul of Beethoven’s Music,” Albert Ross 
Parsons, New York; “The Place and Influence of the 
Organ in the Development of Musical Art,” Dr. Gerrit 
Smith, New York; Phe Songs of the Indians,” Francis 
La Flesche, Washington, D. C.; “The Voice as a Painter 
of “Emotion,” Mrs. Katharine Fisk, New York; “The 
Artistic Temperament,” Wm. Armstrong, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Wolfram is a member of the faculty of the Cleveland 
School of Music and a writer and speaker of wide reputa- 
tion. Mr. Sternberg is at the head of the Sternberg 
School of Music, Philadelphia, and a pianist, composer 
and lecturer of national fame. Mr. Goodrich is without 
doubt the leading writer upon musical theory which this 
country ‘has ever produced, and is looked upon as an au- 
thority in his line throughout Europe. Mr. Gow is at the 
head of the musical department of Vassar College, and as 
an organizer, lecturer and composer stands in the first 
rank of American musicians. Mr. Stewart has long been 
recognized as an authority in matters of musical education 
and has been at the head of the musical department of the 
Teachers’ National Association and prominent in the or- 
ganization of the M. T. N. A. Miss Fletcher is an original 
investigator in the department of Indian ethnology, is the 
author of several books upon the subject and has made the 
most extensive collection of Indian songs now in existence 
She holds the Thaw Fellowship in the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University. Mr. Van Cleve is a pianist and writer 
of national reputation, and has long held the position of 
one of our most poetic interpreters of music. Mr. Tom- 
lins has been for twenty-five years conductor of the famous 
Apollo Club of Chicago, and was the choral conductor of 
the World’s Fair. As a lecturer upon musical subjects he 
has opened a new line of investigation which bids fair to 
revolutionize modern ideas in regard to the relationship 
between the child nature and the divine art. Dr. Parsons 
is at the head of the piano department of the Metropolitan 
College of Music, New York, and has occupied numerous 
places of honor and trust in the great musical organiza- 
tions of this country. Mr. La Flesche is an educated In- 
dian, employed by the Government in the Indian Bureau 
at Washington. He has made a careful study of the songs 
of his people, and being a fluent speaker and most pleasing 





singer may be depended upon to contribute one of the 
most interesting sessions of the congress. Mrs. Katharine 
Fisk has an international reputation as a vocal artist of the 
highest rank, and finds in the subject assigned her an op- 
portunity to display the relationship between principles 
and practice in vocal expression. Mr. Armstrong is 
musical editor of the Chicago Tribune, and a lecturer 
upon musical subjects, even better known in England than 
in America. As the friend of nearly all the great artists he 
has been enabled to study their temperaments and to trace 
the relationship between them and their success in the in- 
terpretation of music. 
REcITALS, CONCERTS AND ARTISTS. 

During the progress of the congress eight recitals and 
four concerts will be given, in which will participate the 
following artists: Miss Jennie Dutten, New York; Mme. 
Ragna Linne, Chicago; Mrs. Gerrit Smith, New York; 
Miss Jennie Osborne, Chicago; Miss Anna Metcalf, St. 
Louis; Miss Amanda Vierheller, Pittsburg; Mrs. Martin 
Cahn, Omaha; Harry J. Fellows, New York; Jules G. 
Lumbard, Omaha. Pianists—Wm. H. Sherwood, Chicago; 
Albert Ross Parsons, New York; Ernest R. Kroeger, St 
Louis; Joseph Gahm, Omaha; Miss Georgia Kober, 
Chicago. Violinists—Bernhard Listemann, Chicago; Hans 
Albert, Omaha; Franz Adelman, Omaha. Organists— 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, New York; Alfred G. Robyn, St. Louis 
Conductors—Geo. W. Chadwick and Arthur Mees. 

SpeciaL Days—WAGNER Day. 

A part of the time Friday, July 1, will be devoted to the 
music and theories of Richard Wagner, and the program 
for the evening concert will be made up of selections from 
his works. Immediately following the concert there will 
be an exhibition of 100 stereopticon views representing 
scenes and characters in the music dramas. During the 
last ten years Mr. Moore has canvassed the art collections 
and photographers’ studios of Europe and America for 
pictures of anything pertaining to the Wagner works, and 
as a result possesses a collection of views which represent 
all the scenes in the music dramas, many of them as they 
were presented at Bayreuth, portraits of nearly all the 
great artists in the costumes of their principal roles, and 
reproductions of numerous idealizations upon canvass of 
the great scenes from all the operas from “Rienzi” to 
“Parsifal.”” There are also portraits of King Ludwig II., 
Liszt and other friends of the composer. There are five 
portraits of Wagner himself, revealing him as he appeared 
from early manhood till the time of his death. Besides 
there are a number of caricatures which appeared in the 
German, French and English journals at a time when the 
“music of the future’ and its composer were objects of 
ridicule. Even those who have seen the music dramas 
produced upon the stage will find these pictures of great 
interest, and to those who have never had the privilege oi 
seeing them they will be a revelation. 

Inp1AN Music Day 


Saturday, July 2, will be called “Indian Music Day,” 
and will be devoted to an exposition of the results of 
original research in the music of the American aborigines 
Mr. Fillmore, Miss Fletcher and Mr. La Flesche will each 
treat this important subject from a different point of view, 
and will give to the world for the first time at this con 
gress a number of most important facts but recently dis 
covered. They will also advocate some theories relative to 
what may be called natural selection in musical evolution, 
which will without doubt shed important light upon the 
grand subject of the nature and origin of primitive music 
The music of the Indians may be called the natural product 
of the soil upon which we live, and while our natures are 
in many respects diametrically opposite to those possessed 
by the aborigines, still we are being constantly influenced 
and modified by the same natural forces and environments 
which prompted them to express in song their joys and sor- 
rows, and which must have in many ways influenced this 
expression. It is not at all unlikely that a careful study of 
the music of the Indians will give to our own composers 
some of the letters of a new alphabet with which to spell 
out their own deepest inspirations. The Saturday evening 
concert will be largely devoted to compositions founded 
upon Indian themes, among which will be heard the fa- 
mous “Indian Suite” recently composed by MacDowell, 
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and a symphonic overture, entitled “Hiawatha,” composed 
by Mr. Kroeger. 
AMERICAN Music Day. 

As has been said, it is the intention to devote this con- 
gress particularly to the advantage of American music and 
musicians. Omaha is a typical American city; it is sit- 
uated almost in the centre of the country; its Exposition 
is for the purpose of bringing the people of every State in 
the Union to a fuller realization of the vastness of our nat- 
ural resources and of the immense field for expansion and 
development which only the years are needed to consum- 
mate. No more fitting opportunity will ever be presented 
than this one for the advancement of Americanism in mu 
sical art, and the generous co-operation of the leading 
musicians of the whole country, as exhibited above, insures 
its fulfillment. Monday, July 4, will be called ‘American 
Music Day,” and will be devoted especially to a discussion 
of the various phases of American music—past, present 
and future. The programs will be made up of compositions 
by Americans, and an earnest effort will be made to so 
celebrate our national holiday that it will mark an epoch 
in the history of music on this continent 

GREAT COMPOSITIONS 

Among the principal works to be performed at the con 
gress, besides those already mentioned, will be a piano 
concerto by Saint-Saéns, played by Mr. Sherwood; 
symphony for organ and orchestra by Guilmant, played 
by Dr. Gerrit Smith and the Thomas Orchestra; a violin 
concerto by Fritz Listemann, played by Bernhard Liste- 
Kroeger, 


a 


mann; 
played by the composer; 
composed especially for this congress by Ad. Foerster, 
and probably conducted by the composer, and a selection 


an original piano concerto by Ernest 
a new suite for full orchestra, 


of works for orchestra by George W 
conducted by the composer. 
ADMISSIONS 
As is the rule with all congresses held under the direc 
tion of the Bureau of Education, the purely educational 


features will be absolutely free to the public, no charge for | 
admission being made. These will include all the essays, | 
For the recitals and evening | 
be it 1 


expected to derive an income sufficient to pay the ex 


addresses and discussions 


concerts a small charge will made, from which s 


penses of the congress. A local reception committee will 
be ever at hand to minister to the comfort and pleasure 
f visiting f 
ducted by the Omaha Bee, will furnish strangers with all | 
hotels, 
street car lines, places of interest, expenses 

The 


stands for the advancement of the culture and refinement 


( musicians, and a bureau of information, con- 


houses, trains, 


&c 


International 


directions concerning boarding 


Trans-Mississippi and Exposition 
of the country, as well as for its material prosperity, and 
it recommends this great congress of musicians to the cul- 
tured and refined of every State, confident that its influ 
ence for good will be felt far and wide during the years 
to come 

Persons desiring information concerning the National 
of Musicians are cordially to address 
Homer Moore, of the tommittee, 


Sheely Block, Omaha, Neb. 


Congress invited 


chairman executive 


1898, which 
ushered in the opening of the Trans-Mississippi and Inter- 
Thousands of people in 


A lovelier day never dawned than June 1, 


national Exposition at Omaha 
the Mississippi Valley had anticipated the day with great 
expectations, and it is safe to say that they were all real- 
ized. The procession was formed in the city, which in- 
cluded the speakers of the day, including Governor Hol- 
comb and staff, and was headed by Marshal T. S. Clarkson 
and his aides. Following came the University Cadets, 300 in 
number, and preceded by the State University Cadet Band 
Following these came the Trans-Mississippi troopers and 
the Knights of Ak Sar Ben, on gaily caparisoned steeds, 
followed in turn by a long line of carriages and civilians 
The great White City being reached 
the opening ceremonies soon took place, being opened by 
the United States Marine Band in the “Jubal” Overture by 
Weber. An important feature of the opening music was 
the original composition by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the 
“Song of Welcome,” and the words written by Henry 
Blossom, of St. Louis. This work was sung by a chorus 


and bands galore. 


Chadwick, to be | 


ee eS Cn LCV ee 


of 200 voices with an instrumentation for brass and reed 
instruments which was quite novel, and it is predicted that 
this is not the last time that this latest composition of the 
famous composer will be heard in this country. The style 
of the music is broad and inspiring and on the choral 
order, and brings out with great force and power stirring 
harmonies which emanated from the mind of the writer 
This was followed by another number from the band, and 
with the singing of “America” and the pressing of the but- 
ton by President McKinley, the greatest of modern ex- 
positions, with only one exception, was opened amid the 
cheering and unconfined delight of the multitudes present 
It is estimated that 65,000 people were on the grounds on 
this day. 

The program of music was under the direction of Wil- 
lard Kimball, director of music of the exposition, and who 
holds the chair of music in the University of Nebraska 

The music of the exposition is certainly a novel and at- 
tractive feature. As a basis for the musical structure the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra was engaged for five weeks, 
with Arthur Mees Their 
proven most attractive, and the programs given, although 
not too severely classical, have been such as to be most 
elevating to all listeners, both.professional and amateur 
The concerts have been made absolutely free, and this 
feature, added to the fact that this is the first time in the 
thirty-five years of the history of the Thomas Orchestra 
that they have accepted in a body a continuous engage 
ment in the summer, speaks volumes for the energy and 
persistence of the management and the confidence of ap 
preciation from the inhabitants of the great West 

Z. T. Lindsey, who has labored indefatigably as man 
ager of the ways and means department, deserves great 
credit for the manner in which he has aided the bureau of 
music in its efforts to place before the people the very best 
of music and at great expense, and his untiring zeal is felt 


as conductor concerts have 


in many ways 

Choral societies from various parts of the West will give 
complete works during the month of June, among the 
most of which are the Apollo Club of Chicago, 
under William L. Tomlins, with 200 voices, 
give “The Elijah” and “The Messiah,” 
sent an al fresco program on the lagoon on the evening of 
the 22 The chorus, under the direction of Willard Pat 
ten, of Minneapolis, will present the oratorio of “Isaiah,” 
of 300 


notable 
which will 


and will also pre- 


the composer’s own masterpiece, with a chorus 
voices 


since February, and will give several lighter works and 


numerous excerpts from the great choral compositions | 


during the month, among which are “Fair Ellen,” the 
“Daughter of Jairus,” the “Rose Maiden,” “By Babylon's 
Wave,” and others. The Dubuque, Ia., Choral Associa 
tion will give “The Creation” under William H 
and it is hoped that the well-known male chorus, the 
Apollo Club, of St. Louis, under Alfred G. Robyn, will 
a concert of miscellaneous numbers before the close 


Pontius, 


give 


| of the month. 


The music for the masses has not in the least been over 
looked, for the United States Marine Band, 
leave of absence from Washington for several 


which has 


weeks, will 


continue the delightful character of music for which it is 
so justly celebrated, and no more inspiring sight is seen 
upon the grounds than the interested crowds which nightly 
congregate in the Grand Plaza before the chief music 
pavilion, which, by the way, is a gem of beauty, and artis- 
tically as well as scientifically built at a cost of $4,000 
The n of accommodate 


20,000 people, beyond which are the immense restaurants 


space in front this pavilion will 
with their three stories of colonnades where the inner man 
finds satisfaction and the troubled soul may find solace in 
the sweet strains of the band 

Among the soloists who have been engaged for the 
Mrs. Katharine Fisk, 


arious works mentioned are of 
New York; Anna Metcalf, of St. Louis, and among the 
Chicago artists Charles W. Clark, Frederick 
Mabelle Crawford, Jennie Osborn and Frank King Clark; 
and also Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, contralto, and Mrs 

Hadden-Alexander, the charming pianist, both of New 

York. Mrs. Hadden-Alexander will play the F minor | 
concerto by Chopin and a group of MacDowell’s. 

which meets June 30, should 


Carberry, 


The Congress of Musicians, 
interest the entire profession, as an exceedingly interesting 


The exposition chorus has been working hard | 


| from one of these scientists 
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program has been outlined, consisting of essays, recitals 
and concerts, which will prove very attractive to all mu 
sicians who have an ambition to excel, and will be far 


reaching in its results in uniting the profession in an effort 
to advance the art in America and to purify the musical 
atmosphere. It is hoped that the efforts which have been 
put forth to please and edify visitors at the exposition 
during this month will prove so successful that during the 
months of September and October still greater programs 
may be presented and artists of international reputation 





may be heard 
| Thomas Kelly deserves much praise for the 
which he has held together the local exhibition chorus in 


manner in 


| the face of many discouragements and annoying circum 

stances which, to decided 
ductor, would have been utterly discouraging 

Tue Courier will be kept posted from week to week 

at the exposition, 


a less and persevering con 


regarding the good things, musically, 


and readers may be assured that it will be given in the 
| most concise manner 
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An Intelligent Adjustment and Control of the Articu- 
lating Processes an Absolute Necessity. 


By WarRREN DAVENPORT, 





ARTICLE il 
(Concluded. ) 


concluding this series of articles let me again warn 


tl 


tists, the conceit of many of whom concerning the supposed 


1e student against accepting the conclusions of scien 


reliability of their own statements, as well as the stupidity 
which is shown by them as regards a reasonable amount 





of intelligence concerning the subject of voice production, 
renders it impossible for some of these wise men to even 
comprehend the use of the English language when applied 
to development 


founded upon their scientific basis 


a consideration of any process of not 


be 


No matter how clear and convincing may your argu 
; 


ment in the estimation of others interested, with these de 
luded 

You receive 
the most complimentary 
that treated the 


manner, expressing thanks for the information imparted, 


scientists it nevertheless fails of comprehension 


in response to something you have written 


communications 


assuring you 


you have subject in a clear and logical 


acknowledging its valuable aid in enabling them thereby 
to remedy errors of long standing in their vocal efforts 
and assuring you how helpful the contribution has been 
in disabusing their minds of many false principles, the 
practice of which has well nigh brought ruin to their 
vocal powers. 

With evident sincerity and gratitude you are informed 
that the light furnished has stimulated them to renewed 
efforts their 


failed of good results and their ambition had about de 


after labors with scientific processes have 


parted 
And yet the very article that has excited this favorable 


| comment from those practically interested in the vocal art, 


both singers and students, would on the contrary call forth 
a voluminous contribution in 
the attempt to expose your ignorance upon the subject 

The non-comprehension exhibited by these scientists 
regarding the proper means of acquiring normal action in 
the sound-producing processes is surprising in many in 
stances 

It is useless to reply to their contributions and indulge 
in a controversy, for it would fail of good results, because 
of their ignorance of what is right and wrong, in every 
case, nearly, their own statements proving that they can 


not discriminate between a corrupt sound and a correctly 


| produced tone 


Every scientist whom I have heard attempt to illustrate 


| 
his theories through a practical demonstration has shown 


results that would prove conclusively to any critical ear 
that he had no idea of how to command correct emission 
of the voice 

de 


student, for to contemplate their theories even courts dis 


Pay no heed to these scientific speculators, my 


aster, and may prevent you ever gaining the ability to 


normally employ your vocal powers, to say nothitig of the 
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danger attendant upon a practice of the vagaries advanced 
in their misconception of the process demanded for correct 
voice training. 

The liberal policy of THe Courier toward all cor- 
respondents has been the means of furnishing these scien- 
tific claimants with rope sufficient to hang themselves, and 
the execution has often been a pretty thorough one. 

If these scientists are as prolific in progeny as they are 
in the material they furnish for publication a host of off- 
spring must yet be mortified at the ignorance displayed by 
their respected progenitors, for the results of the latter’s 
scientific struggles in the columns of the public press and 
in issued volumes concerning the vocal art have been 
marked only by its degradation and decay. 

Thousands of victims will yet rise up to curse the mis- 
leading theories and destructive fallacies for which these 
same scientists are accountable. 

The logic of events has finally drawn the line on their 
ridiculous and falsé¢ notions concerning voice training, and 
their scientific theories must give place to a psychical con- 
sideration of the subject, the method of two centuries ago, 
the only process through which the vocal art has ever re- 
ceived benefit, and the only means through which its 
healthful perpetuation can be assured. 

Voice training and violin making reached the highest 
pinnacle toward perfection in those remote and unscien- 
tific days when art was paramount, and all efforts to im- 
prove upon the methods of those days by calling in the 
aid of science has totally failed of their purpose. 

Gentlemen of the laryngoscope, stroboscope. disk, 
sphere, camera and the scalpel and pill-box, please give 
the much abused vocal art a rest and turn your attention 
instead to the mechanical arts—the shoemaker, carpenter 
and the toilers in other honest occupations—if you still 
must air your scientific theories. 


in the medical profession would come within the limit of 
malpractice, and make the instigator amenable to the law 
with the penalty of a quiet but monotonous existence that 
Sing Sing grants (no joke intended). 

If you scientists could be made to take your own medi- 
cine and not be allowed to force it down the throats of the 
vocal community generally there would be no cause for 
complaint. We grant you the privilege of suicide, but not 
of homicide. 

No, my dear student, ignore these scientists and their 
delusions and devote your time and efforts toward an ac- 
quisition of the vocal art upon the basis of psychical effort, 
the only means whereby you can properly build and pre- 
serve the voice. 

Scientific effort and premature decay are synonymous. 
You must remember, my readers, that the most eminent 
of these scientists who have devoted attention to the vocal 
art, the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, did not agree with the 
majority of his fellows. What was the result of Sir 
Morell’s investigations? 

“We find,” he says, “the teaching of singing by anat- 
omy is an absurdity.” 

Again, “Anatomical researches into the production of 
the voice by certain organs is utterly useless for the 
teacher of singing and the pupil, however interesting it 
may be for the physician and physiologist.” 

He recommends these scientists to “learn what good 
singing, as the grand old masters taught, really is,” and 
advises them not to “profane the naked majesty of a noble 
art with useless shreds and patches of misapplied science.” 

He tells them that “the use of the laryngoscope in voice 
training is not only useless but pernicious.” 

That “the old Italian masters knew little and cared less 
about the science, but were profoundly skilled in the art 





Try to impress these artisans, if you can, with the im- | 


portance of gaining a knowledge of the “science that is 
back of every movement” of the hand and arm. 

Try your best to induce these unscientific workmen to 
believe that a knowledge of the sciences of anatomy and 
physiology will enable them to handle with more skill the 
tools of their respective trades. 

Come, come, gentlemen; you have not done your duty 


by these artisans. You have been partial and have unfairly | 
devoted your entire time and energies toward a perversion | 


and degradation of the vocal art. Of course no one doubts 
your sincerity of purpose in applying your scientific efforts 
in this perversion and degradation. 

You should make reparation at once by giving these 
poor, ignorant workmen the benefit of your scientific 
knowledge. Poor, pitiable objects! To think that all 
these years they have been skilfully pursuing their various 
avocations and have not known a thing about the flexor 
profundis digitorum, the flexor longus pollicis and the 
pronator quadratus. 

You will discover very soon, however, that you cannot 
bedevil these hard-handed sons of toil with your scientific 
nonsense as you have the softer and more gullible follow- 
ers of the vocal art. These artisans and their fathers and 
grandfathers for generations have succeeded in their re- 
spective occupations, reflecting credit upon themselves and 
benefiting materially the communities where their un- 
scientific efforts have been exerted. You will not have as 
much success fooling with these sensible mechanics as 
you have had with your vocal dupes. 

You medical scientists had better drop monkeying with 
the vocal art and pay more attention to the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill in your own profession. There is 
need of it. 

You have done your utmost in an effort to improve the 
vocal art, and you have signally failed. Besides, you have 
been instrumental in inducing the none too intelligent 
members of the vocal profession to resort to processes that 


| 


of singing.” 

If this eminent scientist scoffs at the idea of anatom- 
ical, physiological and acoustical knowledge being neces- 
sary for a proper understanding of the art of voice pro- 
duction why bother yourself with a consideration of the 
conclusions of the smaller fry of the profession? 

If one presents the subject of voice training in a logicul, 
reasonable manner, based upon verification through an 
extended practical experience in teaching the art, with 
many living and working models as evidence of the value 
of the principles employed in the fundamental training 


| and in the finishing processes of a vocal education, up 


jumps one of these deluded scientists and demands what 


“scientific reasons” you can give for the statements you 
have made. 

If you cannot produce the scientific porcupine with the 
quills of anatomy, physiology and acoustics sticking out 
of the hide in every direction, then you are set down for a 
dreamer, an ignoramus or some other sort of an unscien- 
tific cuss, and in a voluminous contribution your igno- 
rance is exposed, in their own estimation, before the pub- 
lic, and you are wafted off the face of the vocal question. 

Of course you ought to hang your head in mortifica- 
tion at the thought that you ever had conceit and temerity 
sufficient to cause you to take a pen and make such a 
public exposition of your ignorance; or, in the brief but 
pungent contemporaneous vernacular, “you should go kill 
yourself” as the only atonement to be made to the sci- 
ences for such unheard of presumption upon your part. 

If you only had stopped to contemplate for a moment 
that Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner made a thorough 
scientific study of the brain before attempting composi- 
tion; that Liszt, Rubinstein and Von Biilow devoted days, 
months and years at the dissecting table in order to thor- 
oughly understand all about the muscles of the fingess, 
hands and arms and their action, so that they might bet- 
ter employ those members in the acquisition of a technic 
—if you remember these scientific facts and then realize 





that you have had no scientific experience whatever, and 
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yet have dared to have an unscientific opinion concerning 
the voice, and what is worse have dared to expose it in 
the public prints, it is a wonder, if you are at all sensitive, 
that you don’t drop dead on the spot. In the estimation 
of these scientists you certainly ought. 

The fact that all the renowned teachers of a century or 
more ago knew nothing about the sciences is no argu- 
ment on your behalf, not even if they did cultivate voices 
in a manner that enabled the singer to encompass the 
entire art and preserve his voice in its pristine quality and 
power far into his declining years. 

No, that is all wrong; you should operate upon the sci- 
entific basis, and then a long, honorable and famous 
career can be avoided, and, like the poor devils who work 
in the lead factories, you can look forward to an early 
and unavoidable (vocal) demise. 

One of the most reprehensible of the many misleading 
efforts of these scientific medicine-men who monkey with 
the vocal art is the attempt to aid their medical treatment 
of the butchered condition of the patient by giving a set 
of vocal exercises for daily practice by the latter. 

For instance, the patient has been studying with one of 
these abdominal-pressure or diaphragmatic-expanding 
voice butchers, and necessarily through this abnormal, 
volitional process has distorted the apparatus until 
through methodical abuse the whole membrane has be- 
come diseased. 

Of course the habit acquired in such a case is the forc- 
ing of the breath into the pharynx entirely behind the 
focal point. The consequent over-sizing of the tone has 
brought about the difficulty of distention or constriction of 
the tissue. Upon consulting the throat specialist (scien- 
tist, of course) the patient is given exercises to practice 
whereby he must close the mouth and sing through the 
nose. 

This process causes him to drop the distended or con- 
stricted condition of his apparatus and thereby he feels 
relief, the interval of rest from the violent abuse previously 
sustained apparently mollifies this condition, and ths 
patient looks forward to the restoration of his vocal 
powers. 

The sound-producing part of the apparatus being re 
lieved from its previous abnormal employment, nature 
tries to restore normal conditions, but unfortunately it is 
intercepted in its effort through the prostrating effect 
of a relaxed soft palate, the result of this nasal effort 
through the advice of the doctor, the patient thus merely 
exchanging one form of abuse for another. Such mal 
treatment is nothing short of malpractice upon the part 
of the scientist. 

It has been my experience that the more skillful the 
physician the less he will have to do with vocal experi 
ments. 

Take a man born with genius for his profession, like 
Dr. Edgar M. Holmes, of Boston, whose comprehensive 
medical knowledge, scientific attainments and unrivaled 
surgical skill have made him eminent asnong his fellows 
as a specialist in diseases of the organs of sight, hearing. 
sound-producing or respiration—do you suppose for a mo 
ment he would resort to the vocal art as an accessory in 
his treatment of an abused vocal apparatus? 

No; he would examine your condition and probably in 
form you that the appearance would indicate an abuse of 
your vocal apparatus, possibly the result of voice-butcher 
ing upon the part of some vocal instructor, and would 
advise you to disc6ntinue your abusive practices. His 
treatment of your case would rest wholly upon his pru 
fessional knowledge and skill, as would that of any com 
petent specialist. 

If the physician you consult combines vocal exercises 
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with his treatment, my dear student, be wary of trusting 
your case in his hands. 

The probability is that he will not only fail to cure you, 
but will also add to the already acquired debilitating 
processes some other form of voice abuse 

It is safest to steer clear of the doctor who airs his no- 
tions upon voice training in private or public 

In every case, nearly, his conclusions are a delusion and 
a snare as regards the art of tone production. 

A suspicion cf incompetency or quackery might not be 
the most remote conclusion drawn in the minds of many 
egarding the employment of this composite treatment 

It is extremely amusing to hear these doctor fellows 
ask for the 
liscussed, just as if the science of anatomy, physiology 
or acoustics had any necessary bearing upon a course of 
study in the effort to train the voice. 

How they do scoff at the method of a teacher which is 
No matter if the 
demonstrations after 


not based “science.” 
through practical 
proved the logical value of the process he teaches, these 


that he or 


upon 
year year has 


scientists won't allow his method is of any 
value to the vocal art 

Their position in the matter reminds me of an instance 
attention awhile ago 
An old gentleman had built a 


had moved into it from an old homestead. 


that came to my 


modern residence and 
In remarking 
group of “Well, 
and the familiar heirlooms are in 


I’m fond 


upon the change he said to a friends: 


I am well settled now 
their new places, including the old cat 
of my cat—let’s see, he has been with us at the old home- 
looking old 


“Well, 


very 


stead for a dozen years.” A prim, precise 


chap in the party remarked to the old gentleman: 


the old cat won't stay at the new house, he will go back | 
he won't,” responded | 


“Oh, 
“because I have greased his paws with 


to the old homestead.” 


the old gentleman, 


no, 


first-class butter; a cat won’t run away if 


“Well,” said the other old chap, 7 


some 


that.” don’t see the 


philosophy of that.” 
ejaculated the old gentleman 


Philosophy ! 
damned!” 
at the new 
still there and contented, besides I have known this same 
with other 
the cit 


house now for several weeks and the cat is 


other occasions 
that 


have been done on 


all I 


thing to 


ats, and care to know is time 
stuck.” 

Of course this didn’t 
he had had 
race. 

Now, dear 


pupils, metaphorically speaking, for years with the butter 


every 


convince the other old chap, for 


never any such experience with the feline 


my student, I have greased the paws of 


of vocal art, versus science, and in every case the good 


results have “stuck.” 

One may have a deal of science on hand, but, like the 
philosophy in the cat question, it don’t count compared 
with a logical method that through many years of prac 
tical demonstration has verified principles advanced for 
a correct fundamental training of the voice and its con 
sequent preservation for a long career of active service 
“vocal science” 


No voice trained upon the plan has ever 


accomplished desirable and permanent results, and no 
“vocal scientist” will ever be able to produce a pupil 


whose efforts will be based upon normal action 
No, my dear student, you ring the kneli of your vocal 
the 
ful influences of 
cine &ce., 
is correct and what is corrupt in tone production because 
of the 
I have little hope for a conversion of any of 


moment yourself up to the bale- 


medi 


existence you give 


“vocal science.” These scientists, 


men, are unable to discriminate between what 
false standard from which they judge 

the arro- 
gant, conceited and overzealous members of this scientific 
crew to the true and only doctrine of physical effort. There 
isn't any use of expecting to win them over 


My dear student, there is evidence now that the inter 
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soon be 


“scientific fact” every time voice matters are 


teacher, | 


you do | 


Philosophy be | 
“We have been | 








ested public is arriving at that point where it begins to 
distrust the reliability of the statements made by these 
deluded scientific speculators 

the stuff 


It is beginning to realize how worthless is 


with which these “scientific” writers burden the columns 
of current periodicals as far as any benefit to the strug 
gling student and the disappointed singer is concerned 

Let me prophesy, my readers, that the vocal art will 
rid of this “old the that 
has been riding upon its back for so many years 

“Vocal that blocked tle 
progress of true vocal art 

It is the 
fallacies and the misapplied 


scientific man of sea” 


science” is an incubus has 
the 


meddlinz 


because of contaminating influence of 


science of these 
doctors and vocal scientists, who are often prominent in 
their respective professions and thereby command a de 
gree of authority, that their theories have obtained cre 
dence and been adopted by vocal teachers, the latter multi 
fold, it is sad to relate, and prominent often in their pr. 
fession, who in turn have thereby dealt a sad blow to the 
cause of true vocal art. 

Let the doctors stick to their pills and scalpels and the 
scientists to their accepted vocations, and leave the mat 
ter of voice training to those whose knowledge of the 
enables them effort to en 


vocal art through psychical 


compass the difficulties presented in the struggle to gain 
and develop normal action without scientific knowledge 
be it acoustical, anatomical or physiological 

advise turn 


My dear student, again let me you to 


back on “vocal science” and ignore the speculations 
vocal scientists whose fallacies have been the means of de 
generating the race of singers until it is now nearly ex 


tinct 


Albert Gerard-Thiers’ Cantata Club at M. T. N. A. 

Among the attractions to be heard at the forthcoming 
the Waldorf-Astoria will 
Albert 


Music Teachers’ Convention at 
be the Club, of 
director 


Cantata which Gerard-Thiers is 


Hadden-Alexander’s Tour. 
Mrs. Alexander’s tour continues successful. Last week 
played at Lincoln, Neb., 
composers Mrs H H A 
4. Korn 


Some recent press notices follow 


he 
she 


women 


Mrs 


for Sorosis, from 


3each, Chaminade and 


Clara 


A brilliant concert was given last night at the First 
Presbyterian Church by the church choir, assisted by Mrs 
Hadden-Alexander, pianist, who added another to the list 
of triumphs scored by her in Lincoln. The Tausig ar 
rangement of the “Invitation to the Dance,” with which 
she opened the program, is a tremendously difficult num 
ber, as is also the Liszt Rhapsody, which she played later 
but technical difficulties vanish before her dexterous fin 
gers, leaving her free to interpret in her dashing, brilliant 
style the ideas of the composer he group of small pieces 
with its questions and phantoms, and the sighing of the 
March wind was very satisfying.—Lincoln (Neb.) Post 


The piano recital by Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, of New 
York, last night at the A. O. U. W. Hall met the highest 
expectations of all who were so fortunate as to hear her 
It is an event in a city the size of this to be favored with 
an entertainment by so great an artist as Mrs. Alexander 
Her selections were of the highest order, and the themes 
which before playing she so happily outlined, were in 
terpreted in a wonderful manner. Her auditors were en 
tranced, eye and ear, with the magical power of her music 


With nothing but her piano and her mastery over it, she | 


made Rubinstein, Schubert and Liszt and others of the 
great composers live again and tell us of the harmonies of 
life and nature.—Grand Island (Neb.) Independent 


Mrs, Alexander’s triumph in Omaha at the Exposition 
opening with the Thomas orchestra was complete. Next 
week we shall duly chronicle this in our columns 
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PITTSBURG, June 10, 180%, 


Tr is now announced that Victor Herbert, the new brass 
band conductor of the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, 
weeks prior to the 


although this 


will not have daily rehearsals for three 
Pittsburg symphony season 
Mr 
regular symphony 
that 


makes it unnecessary with him, and that 


was customary with Archer, as it is generally cus 


tomary with all conductors. One of 


the papers here says his experience in sucl work 
about $2,000 will 
The 
Ir Herbert 


However, it 


be saved by this system of economy Symphony 


Society should divide this sum with for it 


is customary to pay for experience nay be 


' | possible that the Symphony Society is desirous to pay for 


t 


the experience at the end of the season and some believe 


that it will 


Instead of rehearsing the Symphony Orchestra, which 


the 


take the place of 


needs no rehearsing because bandmaster has the neces- 


sary experience to the usual rehearsing, 


he will play his band four times a day at the Exposition 


the 


that while here with 


three weeks before of the symphony season 


opening 


It is reported the Lamb Fries 


Mr 
more 
week 


$20 a 


Herbert equalized the salaries of the players on a 


basis, so that a man getting $35 a 


proportionate 
not 


man 


same desk a 
“One 
But 
JUST 
the 
rough the 


would have as a neighbor at the 


week reminding us of the Irish axiom 


man is as good as another and a good deal better.” 


then Herbert is an Irishman, and an Irish axiom is 
next to the 
| 


head of his band as the 


his forte usual practice marching at 


Lamb Fri« 
towns 
parade 


that when the 


at the head,” 


One of our dailies here asserted 


took place here “he marched 
The 
made famous by the 


his 
and such is the 


perspiring 3 
reporter down at the 
Anna Held public milk 


pores to be that 


every pore 
Hotel 


bath, and counted all 


paper li 1 
He nry 


sure each one 


perspired nature of the treatment musical 


affairs are receiving at the hi: of our daily 


press 


The system of symphonic concerts here was gradually 


becoming an educational feature, the public rapidly as 


similating a knowle dge of the differentiation between popu 


This kt 


essential to the first step toward musica 


lar music and classical music owledge is, of course 


| appreciation, and 


no development can be expected without this preliminary 


knowledge All this is now wrecked. The same man 


who conducts a brass band at the Exposition, who is at 


the head of 


band through the thoroughfares of a city 


a theatrical frolic, marching at the head of a 


street the hero 
of the is selected to c 
ful, wsthetic concerts, dedi 
thoven, to Mozart. to Joh 
Is it a wonder that we Americans are a laughing. stock of 
aa 


onduct the supposed repose 


Bee 


['schaikowsky! 


gamins 
ated to 
Sebastian, to 


symphony, to 


civilization in its contemplation of our efforts to debase 


art? W 
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ERE the organists of Chicago resentful they might 
have taken considerable exception to an exhaustive 
editorial treating of free organ recitals which appeared in 
Tue Musicat Courier June 1. While it told in extenso 
of the various organ concerts and organists of Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg and other cities, all men- 
tion of the Chicago artists, with the solitary exception of 
Clarence Eddy, was omitted. And yet right here, week 
after week, some of the best organ recitals in the country 
are being given free. First and foremost for number, with 
quality unsurpassed, there is Harrison M. Wild, who has 
given nearly two hundred concerts. His programs have 
been designed to meet all requirements, classic and mod- 
ern music being freely drawn upon, but all are arranged 
with artistic skill and needful variety. Francis Heming- 
ton and Louis Falk have both gone over the century 
mark in number of recitals, while that famous organist, 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, has contributed his quota to the 
general organ fund of free recitals. Then are many of ihe 
less known organists, who irom time to time give these 
free entertainments; but those enumerated above serve 
sufficiently to show that Chicago is quite as advanced and 
progressive as the older Eastern cities. 


*_ * * 


It is questionable, however, if these free entertainments 
do not work harmfully for the musical profession gen- 
erally. Were it not for the free concert and free recital 
there would not be such tremendous deficits from the 
engagements of artists. The past season has conclusively 
shown that there is a surfeit of music here, and that people 
would not pay to hear an artist, no matter how good or 
famous. With but two exceptions all the recitals, whether 
vocal or instrumental, were financially failures, and this 
was no doubt owing to the system of free entertainment 
to which we are accustomed. The conservatories, col- 
ieges and even private teachers ail supply yratis concerts 
of a high standard, to which admittance is practically free. 
And this spoils the market for artists, managers and public. 
Organ recitals are given weekly in various parts of the 
city, piano recitals of daily occurrence in the smaller halls 
and only the most trifling influence is required to obtain 
tickets for these semi-public events. At the three principal 
musical institutions the faculties are all composed of artists 
of the highest calibre, who are mostly under contract to 
give a certain number of performances in each season. 
All these advantages to the music student are at the ex- 
pense of the visiting artist and of the home artist also, and 
the sooner the system of free music on the present large 
scale is abolished so much sooner will benefit accrue to 
those who are the unquestionably deserving. 


*_ * * 


For the third year Frederic Grant Gleason was again 
re-elected president of the Chicago Manuscript Society. 
It must be extremely gratifying for him to know that he 
has brought the club, of which he was the organizer, to its 
present state of prosperity and brilliant omen ee The 


work accomplished during the past two years has been of 
a progressive order, and is due greatly to the energy and 
executive ability of the president and his wife, who have 
both labored untiringly for the best interests of the or- 
ganization. The membership, including honorary and 
associate, numbers some of the principal artists of the 
world, many of whom have given practical evidence of 
their interest. 


The following was the result of the election: President, 


Frederic Grant Gleason; first vice-president, Robert 
Goldbeck; second vice-president, Herman L. Walker; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Nellie Banks-Skelton; corre- 


treasurer, Clayton 


sponding secretary, Francis W. Moss; 
directors, Will- 


F. Summy; librarian, Charles D. Irwin; 








| Clausman; 
| by Dr 


iam H. Sherwood, Wilhelm Middelschulte, Leopold Go- | 


dowsky, Clarence Eddy, Frederic W. Root, Robert W 


Stevens, Mrs. Regina Watson; music committee, 
Weidig, Peter C. Lutkin, W. Middelschulte, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, Bernhard Listemann; executive committee, L. 
Gaston Gottschalk, Frank T. Baird, Mrs. Regina Watson. 

Sidney Biden will give a program of Schubert and Schu- 
mann songs at the Evanston Country Club June 16. 

The University of Chicago Chorus gave “The Messiah” 
at the University Congregational Church under the direc- 
tion of Wardner Williams. The soloists were Miss Helen 
3uckley, soprano; Mrs. Maude Hartley, contralto; Glen 
Hall, tenor, and L. Campion, bass. 
chorus was excellent, and it was ably assisted by the solo- 
ists. Mrs. Hartley displayed a beautiful voice, and after 
the first part of her work, in which she was apparently 


nervous, acquitted herself most creditably. With more 


Adolf | 


| Goddard and Thomas; 





The work of the | 
| panist excused himself from reading a new song at sight, 


extensive experience Mrs. Hartley should be a contralto | 


unsurpassec. 
considerably above the ordinary artists’. Miss Helen 
Buckley’s singing of “The Messiah” has been often com- 
mented upon in these columns, and it can safely be said 
that she amply fulfilled expectation. Glen Hall, the young 
tenor, who has frequently been heard to excellent ad- 
vantage, was never in better voice. As an oratorio singer 
he is steadily and surely winning most flattering notice. 
His voice is of excellent compass and quality, well culti- 
vated and he sings with a fine intelligence of the artistic 
requirements. That Mr. Hall will in a few years be one of 
the leading tenors is conceded by the majority of musi- 


cians. 
ae 


Frederick W. Root returned Monday from his week’s 
work at Hutchinson, Kan., where he was adjudicator at 
the annual jubilee. He is enthusiastic over the visible im- 
provement and high status of music in Western Kansas, 
as evidenced in these contests, which occupied four days, 
with morning and afternoon session followed by a concert 
each evening. His pupil, 
tended with him and sang the role in the 
well as several songs. 

The reception and recital given at the studio of J. 
Kowalski June 9 was in honor of Burt Bartlett, bass, who 
was assisted by Miss Maude Jennings. The program was 
well given. Mr. Bartlett, with a naturally beautiful voice, 
sang in a way to reflect credit upon his teacher, and Miss 


“Holy City,” as 
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as her voice and musical interpretation are | 


Spencer Robinson, tenor, at- | 





siecle was obliged to respond to an encore after the 


“Florence Valse de Concert,” E. Liebling. This is the 
program: 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind. ; . Sarjeant 
Ee ae ee Scharwenka 
Gavotte. : Pei FDR Ee Silas 
Phosphorescence .. Loewe 
Boat Song. . PE Vaaite teas eee) ye vd aeehee Lansing 
ner er a. ol us ck vos. euonndte’ Meyer 
Asleep, A-dream, Awake......... . Vanderpoel 
De ns canines Tosti 
Oratorio, The Messiah............ . Handel 


Recitative, For behold darkness shall cover r the earth, 
Aria, The people that walked in darkness 
| a St athena 8 pa bbce ; 
RESON 


Liebling 
Liebling 


NR, oo 5 5c csc oo cs . Porter 
OS are ppeseees 5 . Bemberg 
I oils le winnie o-oo 02 =e Jo ede es Or 
SY EOP GOOUE BBs oo o.csiyo- ocawesscvvccscvebe Gaynor 
3g | a ee ene Ne -Chisholm 
tae ee pans 5» ow ¢ » a ... King 
Coming of the King............. .Roeckel 
Florence Valse de Concert.... Liebling 


Toreador’s Love Song Couchois 


The Grace Church choir gave its annual concert at the 
Lexington Hotel, June 10, and had the assistance of 
Adolf Weidig, violinist. Master George Meader also sang 
two solos, which were well received. 

A successful organ concert for the benefit of vacation 
schools took place at St. Chrysostom’s Church in Dear 
born avenue last evening. The assisting soloists were 
Miss Jennie Osborn. who sang numbers by Massenet, 
Frank King Clark, heard in sele« 
tions by Bullard and Lehman, and Master Raphael Groff 
violinist. The organ recently presented the church was 
heard to advantage in a Fantaisie by Callaerto; Pastorale, 
a Prelude by Hesse, and Chorale, Bach, played 
Louis Falk. The accompanists were Mis. Hess 
3urr and W. H. Groff. 

At the convention held at Steinway Hall recently, at 
which a number of local and women composers were 
represented, one of the most delightful performances of 
the afternoon’s program was the singing of Harriet De- 
ment Packard, who brought forward a new song of 
Adolph Rosenbecker, which is dedicated to Mrs. Packard, 
and entitled, “The Isle of Love.” It has already run 
through the first edition, and that in the space of six 
weeks. Mrs. Packard gave the song a charming interpre 
tation and obtained most enthusiastic applause. Meriting 
more than a passing word is Miss Blanche Dingley, who 
promptly came to the rescue when the regular accom 
and played in most artistic manner Mrs. Packard’s accom 
paniment. Miss Dingley proved herself a valuable aid and 
one that artists should bear in mind 

SICKNELL YOUNG 

Bicknell Young has just recently 

concert trips. Here are some of the notices of his success 


returned from two 


both in song lectures and miscellaneous concerts: 

Bicknell Young, the star of the evening, had two num 
bers. He was in good voice, and the audience went into 
raptures over him. * * * Bicknell Young also made 
more friends. Mr. Young is a vocalist of rare excellence, 
with a voice as clear as a bell.—Quincy Whig 


Bicknell Young is a Chicagoan, a thorough paced, thor- 
oughly trained musician. He can make an address on the 
value of choral singing, and in five minutes say a whole 
lot of things useful to every chorister and choral unionist 
Then he can sing anything from an old English or Irish 
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ballad ha a Buononcini or a Handel selection, and do one 
as easily and naturally and entertainingly as the other. It 
is a pleasure to listen while he talks; it is a treat mo oat rare 
to listen while he sings.—Quincy Herald, May 27, 


The song recital in the Congregational Church last 
evening was ol a nature to inspire everyone present with 
unalloyed delight. From the very first song the singer, 
the accompanist and the audience were in perfect sym- 
pathy, and each succeeding number increased the warmth 
and cordiality of the audience toward the two artists, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bicknell Young. The program was divided into 
groups representing the development of song from the 
very early periods to that of the present day. Mr. Young 


preceded each group with brief explanatory remarks given | 


in an easy conversational manner, and these added interest 
to the charm of the music. Of the old songs each one 
was heard with delight. Mr. Young’s rich and wonder- 
fully sweet baritone voice adapted itself with equal ex- 
pression to the dash and swing of “Love Leads to Battle,” 
the meditative gentleness of “Where’er You Walk” and 
the half rollicking style of “The Vicar of Bray”; but when 
he sang the old Irish folksong, * ‘Bendemeer’s Stream,’ 
he called up all sweet memories and associations, and be- 
fore the applause there was that best of all praise, the 
silence of joy. A moment after the enthusiasm was de- 
cidedly audible, and “sag of the beautiful ballad was sung 
again. Before that the listeners had discovered that the 
playing of Mrs. Young at the piano was far more than 
ordinary. Her accompaniments were so entirely at one 
with the voice that the two blended as one musical utter- 
ance. Separating attention, it was realized that not only 
a great singer was present, but that a great pianist was 
also making part of the musical feast. 

In the group of later songs, “It Is Enough,’ from 
Elijah,” was filled with dramatic zeal and fire. The mod- 
ern songs were selected from the best and most popular 
composers of the day, and while each was delightful, in- 
terest centred in the one written by Mrs. Young, who is 
the daughter of Mz azzacuto, the director of the conserva- 
tory in Milan. Her “Song of the Morn” was received 
with the liveliest appreciation, which was acknowledged 
by bows only. This remarkable and very unusual pro- 
gram closed with “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” Tennyson’s 
words from ‘In Memoriam,” set to music by Gounod. 
This is a grand song, and made a fine ending to one of the 
finest recitals ever heard in Cedar Rapids. 

It was through E. A. Leo that the recital was given, 
and all musicians and music lovers present last evening 
were more than charmed with the result of his good judg- 
ment, and are pleased to hear that he may in the future 
arrange for a return engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Bick- 
nell Young.—Cedar Rapids Fvening Gazette, May 20, 1898 


. * * 


Harrison Wild gave a recital at Lake Geneva June 9 

Emil Liebling has been engaged to lecture before the 
State Associations of Teachers in Illinois, Michigan and 
Indiana, and has affiliated himself with the Derthic clubs 
and will give lectures before them during the coming sea- 


son 

The advanced pupils and teachers of the Sherwood Club 
will give a concerto program June 14. Mr. Sherwood 
played at the commencement exercises of the St. Mary’s 
School, Knoxville, Ill, and conducted the examination 
June 7 

The Diocesan Choir Association, of which Harrison M 
Wild is organist and choirmaster, gave its annual festival | 
at Grace Church June 3. 

Mr. Wild is engaged for recitals at Dubuque, 
[rinity Methodist Church, June 17; Joliet, June 21, and 
before the Illinois Music Teachers at Kimball Hall 


June 16; | 


June 29. 


The annual contest for prizes by pupils of the American | 
Conservatory took place at Kimball Hall last Saturday. 
Much interest was manifested by the large audience in at- 
tendance. The following was the result: 


Post Graduate Department—First prize, Conservatory 
gold medal, Miss Gertrude Stallwood. 

Collegiate Department—Selected for playing at Com- 
mencement concert, Miss Ethel Stebbings; first prize, W. 
W. Kimball gold medal, Miss Agnes McClure; second 
prize, Conservatory gold medal, Miss Louise Maurer; 
third prize, gold medal, Miss Rita Frost. 

Singing—First prize, Karleton Hackett gold medial, 
Miss Grace Dudley; second prize, Ragna Linné gold | 
medal. Mrs Otta Bartholf 

Violin—First prize, “Paganini” gold medal, Miss Edna 
Crum: second prize, Josef Vilim gold medal, John Gibbs. 

Academic Department—First prize, H. W. Caldwell gold 





| Omaha; also invited, Emil Liebling. 


gold medal, Miss Melissa Osborn; third prize, silver 


medal, Miss Clara Lietzmann. 


Singing—First prize, Noyes B. Miner gold medal, Miss 
| Carolyn Mathews; second prize, silver medal, Miss Clara 


Heuer. 


Counterpoint and Composition—First prize, Adolf Wei- 


dig gold medal, Miss Edith Miles. 

Harmony—First prize, gold medal, Miss Helena Cald 
well. 

Normal Department—First prize, J. J. Hattstaedt, gold 


medal, Miss Alice Barsaloux; second prize, silver medal, 


Miss Emma Fuller. 

Special Prizes 
| medal, Frithjof Larson; silver medals, Miss Mary Towns 
end and Miss Amy Moulton 





Marjorie Ewartz and May Doelling. 
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For excellence in piano playing, gold 


Best pianists in children’s department, silver medals, 


The following pupils will receive an honorable mention 


for excellence in studies: 

Piano, collegiate department, Misses Clara Mae Ham 
mer, Emma Wolff, Louise Miller 

Piano, academic department, 
Edith Berger, Ella Mills. 

Voice, collegiate department, Miss Clara Mae Hammer 

Voice, academic department, Miss Dora Hauck, Mrs 
Laura Clark and Miss Nellie Palmetier 

Normal department, Misses Tena 
Vandervere and Clara Mills. 

The annual commencement concert and exercises will 
take place Monday evening, June 20, in Central Music 
Hall. 

Among the engagements of Wm. H. Sherwood in the 
immediate future are conducting examinations and giving 
recitals at St. Mary’s School, Washington Seminary, 
Washington, Pa., and Toronto Conservatory, Toronto, 
Canada. Mr. Sherwood will play with the orchestra and 
give recitals at the Qmaha Exposition, and will be the 
principal pianist at the M. T. N. A. in New York, when 
he will play concertos with orchestra and give recitals, 
having been invited two years in succession. 

The soloists secured to date for the congress of musi- 
cians at Omaha are: Pianists, William H. Sherwood, Chi- 
Kroeger, St. Louis; Joseph Gahm, 
Violinists, Bernhard 
Listemann, Albert, Omaha; Franz 
Adelman, Omaha. Organist, Dr. Gerrit Smith, New 
York. Sopranos, Miss Jennie Dutton, New York; Miss 
Amanda Vierheller, Pittsburg; Mme. Ragna Linné, Chi- 
cago; Miss Anna Metcalf, St. Louis; Mrs. Martin Cahn, 
Omaha; Miss Helen Buckley, Chicago. Tenor, Harry J 
Fellows, New York. Invited to lecture in addition to 
those named, Walter Damrosch, Wm. F. Apthorp, Bos- 
ton; Emil Liebling and Wm. Armstrong 


cago; Ernst G. 


Chicago; Hans 


Genevra-Johnstone Bishop will sing at Omaha in July 
She also goes for an extensive trip to Colorado and will be 
heard at the Bolder Chautauqua. Mrs. Bishop, after a 
long tour in the Eastern States, is now resting at her home 
in Ohio. 

* * * 

Serena Swabacker leaves July 1 for New York. She is 

completing a very extensive repertory for next season, so 


we may look for some very brilliant achievements when 


| this delightful artist again appears in the concert room 


The closing concert of the season by advanced pupils of 
the Chicago ey will be given next Tuesday 
afternoon at 2:30 in Central Music Hall. The participants 
will be Howard Wells, W. W. Hinshaw, Ralph Wylie, 
Miss Kate Condon, Miss Charlotte Kendall Hull, Miss 
Edith Baker, Master Fred Itte and Miss Mamie Sherratt 

The Spiering Quartet will play its final concert of the 
season on June 14, at Godfrey, III. 

A most interesting concert has been arranged for Fri- 


| day, June 17. Emil Liebling, Earl Drake, Chas. W. 


Clark, Franz Wagner, Miss Lucille Stevenson and Har- 
rison Wild take part. The program will be under the 
direction of I. H. Kowalski 

In addition to the awards already announced at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, the following were also prize win 
ners: 

Post-Graduating Class.—College Gold Medal for ex- 
cellence in composition, Miss Maud Jones, Austin, III 

Graduating Class—L. Z. Leiter Diamond Medal for 
best average of scholarship, Miss Winifred Lamb, Stevens 
Point, Wis. Clem Studebaker Diamond Medal for excel- 
lence in harmony, Miss Flora I. Smith, Polo, Ill. College 
Gold Medal for excellence in composition, Miss Ella 
Holderman, Morris, III. 


Teachers’ Certificate Class—Hon. Richard S. Tutgill 


Gilbertson, Katie 


Misses Una Clayson, 





1s 





Diamond Medal for best average of scholarship, Miss 


Edith Kellogg, Chicago Edwin A. Potter Diamond 
Medal for excellence in harmony, Miss Ada Marie Baum, 
La Fayette, Ind. College Gold Medal for excellence in 
history of music, Clara Ellfeldt Kantzler 

Preparatory Department.—Dr. Louis Falk Gold Medal 
for excellence in harmony, seventh grade, Miss Lillian 


Johnson, Chicago. 
. o - 


Emil Liebling has been appointed visiting examiner and 
non-resident director of the music department of the Mil! 
waukee Downer College, and gives the college commence 
ment concert with Chas. W. Clark on Tuesday, June 14. 


* . * 


From the Chicago Tribune 


Six special cars, containing 200 members of the Apollo 
Musical Club, will leave on Monday, June 20, for the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, where the ciub 
will partici pate in the exercises of Illinois day by singing 
the music of “The Messiah.” The club will remain for 
three days in Omaha, giving a performance on Thursday, 
June 23, which will include a part of “The Messiah” and 
“The Swan and the Skylark.” The solo parts are to be 
sung by Chicago artists, and the occasions will be marked 
as the farewell appearance of Mr. Tomlins as leader of the 
club, of which he was the organizer. The Chicago Or- 
chestra will accompany the chorus. 


* . ” 
The Vilim Trio gave the following program at Elburn 
Friday, June 3: 


Gade Trio. AS Ser a : poeeoare 
he Vilim Trio 

Violin Concerto, Romance and a la Zingara 

Joseph Vilim 


. Wieniawski 


Babillage. Gillett 

Norwegian Dance .Grieg 

Concert Polka a . Smetana 
The Vilim Trio 

Gavotte. Niemann 


Dance of the Fairies. 
Mrs. Gertrude Hogan Murdough 
Vocal Duet.... 


Kroeger 


re Ty ; . Selected 

Misses Richmond and Fay 
Gounod 
Chopin 


Ave Maria. 
Funeral March 
The Vilim Trio 
Idylla . ° . . ° Kalas 
John Kalas 
Reissiger 


Andante, Rondo. 


The Vilim Trio 


* * . 


It is possible that Milwaukee will furnish us with a 
notable bass in the person of Herman Kurtztisch, of whose 
singing most gratifying accounts have been received at 
this office. Several musicians who heard Mr. Kurtztisch 
at the concert given by the Milwaukee Musical Society 
say that he fully shared in the honors of the evening, not 
withstanding that Mr. Bispham was creating the title role 
in “Frithjof's Return,” by J. Stehle. Mr. Kurtztisch has 
a magnificent voice, which was heard to great advantage 
in the part of the King At the Arion Club Concert in 
the “Dream of Jubal” and in “The Swan and Skylark” 
the Milwaukee bass created a most excellent impression, 
and showed that a Western man could yet wrest some of 
the laurels from the Eastern artists. The Milwaukee peo 
ple are fortunate in the possession of such an excellent 
singer as Herman Kurtztisch, who in his several appear 


ances has evinced such really exceptional musical gifts 


> . * 


When plans are maturing for next season some atten 
tion should be given to several contraltos who will be 
much to the fore. A group of these artists recently ap- 
peared in THE Musica Courier and showed how well 
provided was Chicago in this somewhat rare quality of 
voice. Among the most richly endowed of these young 
musicians is Miss Estelle Rose, who has been engaged to 
sing in the Omaha festival and whose performance re- 
cently at Terre Haute created quite a furore Among 
criticisms received was the following from the Terre Haute 
Express, Monday morning, June 6, 1898: 

The services at St. Stephen’s yesterday morning and the 
vesper service at the First Congregational Church yester 
day afternoon were rendered especially enjoyable by the 
singing of Miss Estelle Rose, the contralto, from Chicago, 
who so delighted her hearers at the concert given last 
Thursday evening by the Terre Haute Musical Club. It 
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is not often that one hears a contralto voice which has so 
much volume as Miss Rose’s, and yet is at the same time 
so evenly balanced and so free from the disagreeable 
tremolo which is often the “béte noir” of heavy, low 
voices. Although perfectly smooth, Miss Rose’s voice 
has the vibrancy of a ’cello. In fact, persons who hear it 
are constantly reminded of this instrument by its rich- 
ness and rare sympathetic quality as well as by its vi- 
brancy. 

A beautiful method gives Miss Rose such perfect com- 
mand of her instrument that everything she does is free 
from all appearance of effort, employing much reserve 
powers. 

Added to this are a perfect enunciation, musicianly in- 
terpretations and a charming modesty of manner, which 
altogether makes Miss Rose one of the most delightful 
singers ever heard here. 

Her forte is, perhaps, in broad, sustained effects such 
as those in Schubert’s “Litany” and “Death and the 
Maiden,” which were done so exceptionally well at the 
concert Thursday evening. Only singers can realize the 
extreme difficulty of singing these constantly recurring 
notes in the same pitch in very slow tempo and keeping a 
full, sustained, organ-like quality of tone throughout. 

Miss Rose has only recently returned from an extended 
study abroad and is just entering upon her concert career. 
Terre Haute ventures to predict a bright future for her. 


* * * 


An occasional note from Indianapolis reminds me of a 
very pleasant visit to that charming city, and especially of 
some most interesting artists it was my youd fortune to 
meet. One of the most versatile, Max Leckner, the well- 
known pianist, is particularly active in musical life in In- 
He is president of the Amateurs, now in its 
fifth conductor the Meridian Street Church 
Choral Union, which recently gave a most elaborate song 
originator of the Leckner Quartet, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Music Teachers’ National Association. Not- 
withstanding all the executive work which he accom- 
plishes, his large class of pupils is continually represented 
by piano recitals which Mr. Leckner superintends. At a 
recent recital at the Baldwin Music Rooms the following 
program was presented: 


dianapolis. 


season; of 


service; 


Overture, Freischuetz. - ..Weber 
L eckner Quartet. 
ee eee en) Pe ee eee Gottschalk 
Miss Isabel Haas 
Sees On Bika na ie ed a i actnieie dsc ea Thomé 
Miss Regina Wineman 
PRIN: 0 kn 5-0'g cep edie e eRe eat) oie bik pao ise bien Wely 
Miss Charlotte S. Scott. 
Cuca: Cage oes 28S ae Wisi veined Raff-Webb 
Misses Halpin and Brown. 
PUT: PRION So lrigca eorinn papa edie sies oe Sod ood smnsd Rubinstein 
Miss Anna Rogers 
PON cies antoiiscrvasertan ate u thew elias B. O. Klein 
PI ac na aks oe kia p ends abiea wen Oias back ekes 84 Bohm 
Miss Nellie Shover 
ON Rd = ci cir acs ctatinnsedtonbonte Selected 
Mrs. Carroll Carr 
Pe BR ETAL. ins cavewerd cienseseecente Kirchner 
Pe TD ode 28 oS ios Caden k Caste seabed Gillet 
; Miss Louise M. Reese. 
Wear EF Ws Gi i a Bo oie ce erate ccdcdicawus Chopin 
Miss Loraine Cost. 
he Soe: ret hogs hry ae Phas eee eeneeme (Als Behr 
“Miss Florence Rogers. 
Masursh,. OD: MAI Bish ccc cacdecacawes Meyer Helmund 
Miss Jean L. Morrison. 
TU Gas ee re ea ec  kcicess Weber 


Leckner Quartet. 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Harry Parker Robinson. 


This young baritone-bass, recently come to the metrop- 
olis, is substituting for his namesake as bass at the Mad- 
ison Square Presbyterian Church. Mr. Robinson has a 
resonant, expressive voice, and is sure to find a position 
worthy his abilities. 


Broadfoot, Contraito. 


Eleanore Broadfoot recently sang Siebel at the Ameri- 
can Theatre, billed as Eleanore Francis; the daily papers, 
as well as this journal, were united in her praises. Her 
imposing presence, voice of great range, warm musical 
temperament and uncommon intelligence fit her pre-emi- 
nently for an operatic career. 
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BROOKLYN, June 13, 1898. 


SONG recital by the pupils of Mrs. P. A. Wharton 

was given at Memorial Hall on June 8. The con- | 
cert introduced a prominent soprano, Miss Florence E. | 
Dame. The program included songs by Abt, Mac- | 
Dowell, Nevin, Rubinstein, Neidlinger, Gounod, Delibes | 
and others. 

Those who took part were: Miss Ethel Porter, Miss 
Mary Bruno, Mrs. Emilie Loretz, the Misses Nutting. 
Sherran and Hyde, Mrs. Anna Graham, Miss Margaret 
Cameron and Miss Florence E. Dame. The audience was 
very appreciative and all of the singers received beauti- 
ful floral tributes. Special mention should be given to 
Robert A. Gayler, the accompanist, and also to Mr. 
Springer, violinist, and Mr. Gober, ’cellist, who assisted in 
the entertainment. 


* * * 


I have written so many complimentary things about the 
Castle Square Opera Company that it is really hard to 
know what to say next. In fact, I have about used up my 
stock of adjectives in their praise and do not exactly know 
how to begin my criticism of the excellent performance 
of the “Black Hussar” given by them at the Montauk 
Theatre and witnessed by myself last Thursday evening. 

It is such a relief to see a comic opera which is not 
written and played for the glorification of a single actor, 
as sO many are at the present time. 

Millécker’s play is interesting from an historical stand- 
showing the origin of the present style of comic 





point, 
opera. 

William Wolff was an excellent Magistrate. There are ; 
certain parts which fit certain actors to perfection, and this 
is true of the part of Hackenback in the person of William 
Wolff. Thomas Persse was in good voice, and so was 
Edith Mason and Ruth White. 

Bessie Fairbairn made a great hit as Barbara, and dis- 
played true genius at the bat in the baseball scene, which 
was given in an almost identical manner to the way in 
which it was originally inserted by De Wolf Hopper. 

There was a grand march in the last act by the female 
chorus which brought forth great admiration and applause 
from the audience. It was a very picturesque scene, the 
pretty braided uniforms of the women being made brilliant 
by different colored lights. Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” was the march played during this part of the | 
performance. 

I must not forget to mention Richard Beale, who took | 
the part of Mifflin, an actor, and who was screamingly 
funny, with his immense bushy eyebrows and his tragic 
looks and gestures, as he started in on 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, 
Lend me your ears, &c. 

Raymond Hitchcock scored a great success and occa- 

sioned great, mirth in the humorous situations of the play. 


* * * 


The sixth public service of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, which was held on June 9 in Plymouth Church, 
was a marked success. 

The musical part of the service consisted in a proces- 
sional hymn by Charles H. Morse, organist of the church; 
Voluntary, Adagio and Passacaglia by Gustave Merkel; 
Magnificat in D by Marks; anthem from “The Holy 
City”; Gounod’s anthem from “De Profundis”; adagio 


| fine address by the Rev. 


| president; 


| taisie,” 
| - ~ . 
| Grand Fantaisie 





by J. H. 


Those who 


|from Widor’s Sixth silica: recessional 


Gower, and a Chromatic Fantaisie by Thiele. 


| took part in this attractive program were Samuel A. Bald 


win, Mrs. Charlotte Welles Sanger and Dr. S. N. Pen- 
field, organists. The vocal parts were rendered by a large 
chorus made up from the choirs of Plymuuth, Emmanuel 
Baptist, the New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal and 
the First Presbyterian churches, by Margaret 
Gaylord, soprano; Agnes Anderson, contralto; W. M. 
Hamilton, and George Leon Moore, and Royal 
Stone Smith and Douglass Lane, baritones 

Besides the music there were various other features to 
this impressive program, which included scriptural read- 
ings, the Apostles’ Creed, declaration of religious prin- 
ciples of the American Guild of Organists, prayers, and a 
Dr. John Humpstone 
The officers of the Guild are Dudley Buck, honorary 
Gerrit Smith, Will C. MacFarlane, 
secretary, and Walter J. Hall, treasurer. A $50 gold medal 


assisted 


tenors, 


warden; 


| has been offered for the best musical setting of some 
-hosen verses from Isaiah, the competition being subject 
to certain regulations laid down by the Guild. 


” * * 


The first of the Prospect Park concerts was given on 
Saturday, June 11, by the Fourteenth Regiment Band, un 
der the direction of Louis Conterno. What an excellent 
idea to furnish this opportunity to the classes 
who cannot afford to pay for musical entertainment! The 
at these open air 

to 
who had not 


poorer 


park was crowded, as is always the case 
concerts, and the program interesting 
higher musical education as well as those 
It consisted of the 
Wohanka; 


Fan 


was those of 
received the benefits of musical study 


overture, “Paris Noveau,” waltz, by 
from “The Telephone 
solo, by the 


“Cavalleria 


“Rienzi” 
“American 
composer, Wm 

from Rusticana,” 
hummed or whistled by the audience during its perform 
was also a humoristique, “The Musical 
by E. A. Dit; Herbert's “The Serenadc,” 
Hermann; Flo 


selection Girl;”’ 


cornet Jaeger, and 


which was 


ance. There 
Critic’s Dream,” 


“Cocoanut Dance,” by a selection from 


tow’s “Martha,” and a march by Conterno, ending up with 
the “The Star Spangled Banner.” Nearly every number 
was encored. Another concert was heard on Sunday 
afternoon, which gave an excellent chance to those who 


were unable to leave business early enough to attend the 
Saturday concert. 

* * - 
as a composer 
‘Ah, 
‘Lullaby.” 


Frank Downey has made quite a record 
this season, having published “Ave Maria,” 
Me!” “I Waited for You,” “Which One?” 
The last two seem to 
Brooklyn singers and have been 
casions with great success by Mrs 
the well-known contralto. 


Come to 
and 


songs be quite popular among 


sung on several oc 


Martha Dorlon-Lowe, 


** * 
Miss Kate Fowler, the well-known vocal teacher, will 
spend the summer in Massachusetts, as usual. She will, 


as has been her custom for ten seasons, take charge of the 
music in the Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church at Cot- 
tage City while away, training a quartet and chorus for 
the church services. Miss Fowler has a fine soprano 
voice. She is the assistant to Albert S. Caswell, director 
of music in the public schools, and is much loved by 
young ladies of the Training School for Teachers, whom 
she instructs in vocal culture. 


” - * 


THE Courier failed to give notice of a very successful 
musicale given by the children of Public School No. 75 
on May 26, under the direction of Mrs. Charlotte F. Furey, 
musical instructor of the school. The concert consisted 
of songs which have been taught to the children during 
the term and tenor solos by Morgan J. Goldsmith. The 
Dutch Reformed Church, at Bushwick avenue and Him 
rod street, where the entertainment took place, was crowded 
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with the parents and friends of the children, who showed 
great appreciation of the excellent work done by Mrs. 
Furey. This is the third concert of the kind given under 
the joint auspices of the Brooklyn Institute and Borough 
Board of Education. The first was given by Miss Alice 
Judge and the second by Miss Fowler, and reflected great 
credit on these teachers for their faithful work 
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LREADY this paper has published many remarkable 
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“Lieder Ohne Worte” The London Lady 


May 19. 


to perfection.- 










Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler provided a meritoriously un 
hackneyed and varied program at her second piano recital 
yesterday afternoon Commencing with Saint-Saéns’ 
Caprice on airs from Gluck’s “Alceste,” which was played 
very delicately, followed by a short little piece by P. E 
3ach, she then gave a very sound performance of Bee 
Sonata, op. 111. There was nothing startling 






















































$e s cess has been great, as has been seen from the reproduc- | about her reading, but it was accurate, solid and refined, 

On Sund ning, June 12, the choir of the Reformed tions, additional ones being published herewith, but there | and in many places in the last movement very beautiful 
n Sunday eve £. e Id, e cho Oo e 10 B . ~ “Rd tre eg Cc - a - 

aw > ; . * has also been a social success which any artist would be \fter this followed pieces by Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schitt, 

Dutch Church, Flatbush and Church avenues, rendered i I ; te ia Si ae seld- | Schubert and Liszt, all of which were delightfully ren 

proud of. Invitations have reached Mrs loomhele dered. There is no doubt but that Mrs. Zeisler has made 


the following program: 


Zeisler from all directions, and on one afternoon H. R. H. | for herself many admirers in London, for the house was a 
Prelude, Contemplation. . -Gaul | Princess Louise came to hear her play at home. She has | very good one and the applause was by no means stinted 
> Z sal h Golden. .——_— , . , | —The Mo yr May 
2 se al, Jerusalem the Gold pe Dobbs been the guest of the Henschels, of Weingartner, Zumpe The London Morning May ee 
Anthem, The Holy City.......... Gaul | Moszkowski and the Tademas. August Manns presented Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler comes to us from New 


One therefore ex- 
but atmosphere, 


Paderewski.” 
and fire only, 


ork “the feminine 
pected from her not technic 


George Francis Morse, the organist, directed the chorus her with a silver engraved card case, and many other at-| Ye¢ 
tentions of celebrities have been bestowed upon her. Late 


as 


and the able quartet, consisting ol Marion Walker, so criticisms are herewith given: | poetry. She has these. The fact is exhilarating. As an 
prano; Louise Borchers, alto; Gilbert K. Harroun, Jr., ‘ artist she has also a very marked and captivating individ 
tenor, and Francis I. Crisfield, bass Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s Recital.—The second recital | uality She played the Rubinstein piano concerto in D 
The offertory solo was sung by Francis I. Crisfield, and | g'ven by this admirable pianist on Tuesday afternoon in | ‘minor, and on a Steinway. Asked to portray her in a 

I l fr “The Hol Ci "PF I., included tl St. James’ Hall established more strongly than ever her | sentence, I would describe her, without fear of extrava 
me nang a ota at ay Vay, ay _ ata moos tne ee as an artist of the highest rank. In Saint-Saéns’ | gance, as a queen of arabesque. She never fails to finish 
solo “These Are They BERENICE THOMPSON brilliant caprice on the ballet airs from “Alceste” the ex- | to accentuate, to deliver to the last fragment the effect at 
which she aims; and, with hands of no great dimensions 


quisite delicacy of her touch was so remarkable that the 


omission of the latter half of the piece was all the more re- of slovenliness about her technic.— 


May 14 


there 


is not a shade 
London Ladies 


Field, 





gretted. A tiny example of Emanuel Bach, oddly called 

A Pupil of Madame Pappenheim. “Solfeggi,” separated this from the Sonata of Beethoven, a ; : 
“Pupils with fine voices and talent,” said Madame Pap- | 2P- !1! of which a most intelligent and musicianly render- Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler oa Hungarian American 
; oe ing was given. In the vigorous accentuation of the first | Pianist, who has set london musical folk talking in terms 
penheim the other day to a representative of Tuk Musical | movement and in the poetical interpretation of the air with | of enthusiasm (to which they are generally unaccustomed), 
Courier, “very often do not reach fame outside of their | variations, Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler comes behind none of has given the second of her piano recitals, the ultimate 
own sphere, on account of their home connections %r the — virtuosi rth _— lately been — in this on ae her oe ny mae to ~ a oat - p Pee 
ef 7 ae ‘ : oa sonata. It is not only the beauty of her touch and the just | 01 the way to win o learts as she has won that of our 
me o sees ; news i ane 6 gags fom Les An balance of her phrasing that mark her off from the great | American cousins. We may be a conservative race; we 
geles, Cal., Mrs. Josepha Tolhurst by name, whose family majority of her contemporaries so much as the perfection | ™@Y be slow in making up our minds as to whether or 
is quite well off, and whose husband is one of the first | of her rhythmic values, her appreciation of which is cal- not we like or dislike a pianist, but having once made up 
practicing dentists in the city where they reside. Mrs. | culated to — the heart of 2 ge refined musician. A ~~ sam ey a : ~~ weed ome Lato pe. 
7 — ee ® ces ar graceful and expressive air, with some interesting varia- ere can be no Count . Oss Oo nave c 
Tolhurst has one of the finest soprano voices I have ever Goas by Eduard Schiitt, dedicated to the poems giver, | Privileged to hear Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler here have 
heard, and musical people who heard her sing while she | wa. played in excellent style, and Tausig’s transcription of made up their minds that she has well nigh every claim 
was studying with me were enchanted. She received the | a march by Schubert was given with so much point and | t© 4 permanent place in our musical affections. If there is 
most flattering offers from several managers, but Mrs. | effect, albeit with so complete an absence of exaggeration, any deficiency in her performance it is only a slight a 
« < 


of power, which, after all, is a feminine characteristic, 


that its inclusion in the program could well be excused 


Tolhurst couldn’t tear herself away from her comfortable , rae aes ae > ke . seen . 
ign 3 Chopin’s impromptu in F sharp was followed by his | '* certainly a fault on the right side. Moreover, it is much 
home surroundings, and she preferred to return home. posthumous valse in the same key (noted as G flat); the | more than atoned for in the exquisite gradations of tone 
? 7 _ ’ . . 1 . . . ¢ 
In a letter that I received a week or two ago she writes | latter was phrased with quite irresistible entrain, an¢ e | down to the most peaceful conceivable pianissimo, a 
I 1 the | | " facul = list | 1: 
she is the soloist of St. Vincent’s Catholic Church in Los | Andante Spianato and Polonaise were also given, as well | Y@SU'y more difi Me effect D ge 1 than the muscu nd 
, Sa ree a , as two of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words and a | [OTtssimo of a Menter elicacy, the most artistic an 
Angeles, the largest church in that city, and appears with rhapsody by Liszt.—The Times, London, May 12 intelligent phrasing, mind—the quality of all others which 
great success in concerts now and then, and she feels oe , is most often lacking in pianists—Madame Bloomfield 
happy and contented. Yet this lady might have been : ; ; : : Zeisler commands in the highest degree, and for one 
+ ae Seat cberatic’ shies. tind she ct bet Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s second piano recital was an- | very much doubt if her equal will be heard in London this 
. . sti ad she se 00 , ; : : 

one of O rst operatic ars, had she chosen tO go ON! other triumph, and must have won over finally any waver year Her program was varied enough to suit all tastes 
the stage. Did she do what is right? This question is ers in the opinion that she is a great pianist. When one \ set of clever Variations by Schiitt, dedicated to the 
not easy to answer. The Jife on the stage is a hard one, | "ars her play ¢ hopin and Mendelssohn her touch is so | pianist, Beethoven’s C minor Sonata, op. 111, a group of 


delicate — it is almost impossible to beli« ve that she has | 
power; but hear her in a my he of Liszt’s and you will | played with a finish, dignity and musicianship that it would 
that she can thunder as loud as Rosenthal. She is the | be difficult to praise too highly —London Musical Couriet 
first pianist I have heard since Rubinstein who plays the | May 12 , 


and not everybody is suited for such a thorny path. Mrs pieces by Chopin, and finally a Liszt Rhapsody, were all 
Tolhurst is a charming lady, and I wish her all the happi- | ce, 
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7&9 rue Chabanais. 


ness that she 








Cabie Address: 


AMBROSELLI, (Established 


The Largest Musical and Theatrical Agency Paris has inaugurated an Anglo-American Department 
under the direction of [Mr. LEON TIARGULIES, of New York, 
engagements for European Artists in America and for American Artists in Europe. 


364 


PARIS. 1836.) 
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the principal object being to procure 
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Important to American Singers. 


In order to facilitate to American Singers a prompt engagement 
on a French stage, the AMBROSELLI AGENCY has secured the 
Theatre Lyrique, rue Vivienne, for the purpose of giving regular 
Operatic Performances with Foreign Singers who will have 
received a preliminary training under our auspices These 
performances will be given in a thoroughly artistic style, with 
appropriate costumes, scenery and orchestra, before critical 
audiences, and will be widely advertised. 


You Will Be Right at Headquarters. 


The AMBROSELLI AGENCY the exclusive control 
various important theatres on Continent, and American 
Singers who will have appeared with success at the Theatre 
Lyrique will receive paying engagements with leading Operatic 
Companies. 


has of 


the 


A special Pension, where French Conversation is obligatory, 
will be placed at the disposal of the pupils. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


A Novel Departure in Artistic Education. 


For the convenience of Advanced Singers as well as for 
Beginners, the following branches will be taught at the Theatre 
Lyrique: Voice Placing. Solfege, Repertoire, Acting, French 
and Diction. Lessons will be given every day by the most 
competent Teachers, and talented pupils will be properly pre- 
pared for the Stage without unnecessary loss of time. 


Apply for particulars to 


AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 rue Chabanais, 


fou — PARIS. 
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is not often that one hears a contralto voice which has so 
much volume as Miss Rose’s, and yet is at the same time 
so evenly balanced and so free from the disagreeable 
tremolo which is often the “béte noir’ of heavy, low 
voices. Although perfectly smooth, Miss Rose’s voice 
has the vibrancy of a ’cello. In fact, persons who hear it 
are constantly reminded of this instrument by its rich- 
ness and rare sympathetic quality as well as by its vi- 
brancy. 

A beautiful method gives Miss Rose such perfect com- 
mand of her instrument that everything she does is free 
from all appearance of effort, employing much reserve 
powers. 

Added to this are a perfect enunciation, musicianly in- 
terpretations and a charming modesty of manner, which 
—— makes Miss Rose one of the most delightful 

angers ever heard here. 

“Her forte is, perhaps, in broad, sustained effects such 
as those in Schubert’s “Litany” and ‘‘Death and the 

Maiden,” which were done so exceptionally well at the 
concert Thursday evening. Only singers can realize the 
extreme difficulty of singing these constantly recurring 
notes in the same pitch in very slow tempo and keeping a 
full, sustained, organ-like quality of tone throughout. 

Miss Rose has only recently returned from an extended 
study abroad and is just entering upon her concert career. 
Terre Haute ventures to predict a bright future for her. 


* * * 


An occasional note from Indianapolis reminds me of a 
very pleasant visit to that charming city, and especially of 
some most interesting artists it was my good fortune to 
meet. One of the most versatile, Max Leckner, the well- 
known pianist, is particularly active in musical life in In- 
dianapolis. He is president of the Amateurs, now in its 
fifth conductor the Meridian Street Church 
Choral Union, which recently gave a most elaborate song 
originator of the Leckner Quartet, and vice-presi- 
Music National Association. Not- 
withstanding all the executive work which he accom- 
plishes, his large class of pupils is continually represented 
by piano recitals which Mr. Leckner superintends. At a 
recent recital at the Baldwin Music Rooms the following 
program was presented: 


season; of 
service; 


dent of the Teachers’ 


COROIE : POE hoki atiievtnvenhaste eR Weber 
Leckner Quartet. 
Ce GR Sow eo hs chanel asa ndendave Gottschalk 
Miss Isabel Haas 
SE TONG 6a. Ao BE eA dee eee so vaivd ee eaes Thomé 
Miss Regina Wineman 
i Srp ce Finca pene ee Wely 
Miss Charlotte S. Scott. 
Copies SIs op 6.58 3.55 bb ewe dkc vos cccede. Raff-Webb 
Misses Halpin and Brown. 
Pte, NINN oss. -0 yd ee bitinees Cvs cee ken Rubinstein 
Miss Anna Rogers 
Hope CoCo ererenceesesoens Pees bed ee rctovese B. O. Klein 
PON a aes Daioh dete dd ao eee HES ma Bohm 
Miss Nellie Shover 
OR rs 4x iy bawdi tia ates ae de enon dated Selected 
Mrs. Carroll Carr. 

PN EM So pote orcad bad ons tkaeewcetia Kirchner 
Fe TN dois oe page dadsal ts kdew ned asc bee Gillet 
Miss Lawns M. Reese. 

Wolts,. D Gat, om Gt. TOs Bo ccccéccscecs .Chopin 
Miss L i Cost. 

Cine PG oo Ss Sill 5b ae dis ko codons diocavin'e Behr 


Miss Florence Rogers. 

Masurks,.. GR: Apt Be vn bvccccecessae us Meyer Helmund 
Miss Jean L. Morrison. 

Jubal, Overture Weber 


Leckner Quartet. 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Harry Parker Robinson. 


This young baritone-bass, recently come to the metrop- 
olis, is substituting for his namesake as bass at the Mad- 
ison Square Presbyterian Church. Mr. Robinson has a 
resonant, expressive voice, and is sure to find a position 
worthy his abilities. 


Broadfoot, Contraito. 


Eleanore Broadfoot recently sang Siebel at the Ameri- 
can Theatre, billed as Eleanore Francis; the daily papers, 
as well as this journal, were united in her praises. Her 
imposing presence, voice of great range, warm musical 
temperament and uncommon intelligence fit her pre-emi- 
nently for an operatic career. 
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BROOKLYN, June 13, 1898. 


SONG recital by the pupils of Mrs. P. A. Wharton 

was given at Memorial Hall on June 8. The con 

cert introduced a prominent soprano, 

Dame. The program included songs by Abt, 

Dowell, Nevin, Rubinstein, Neidlinger, Gounod, Delibes 
and others. 





| Mary 





Those who took part were: Miss Ethel Porter, Miss 
Bruno, Mrs. Emilie Loretz, the Misses Nutting. 
Sherran and Hyde, Mrs. Anna Graham, Miss Margaret 
Cameron and Miss Florence E. Dame. The audience was 
very appreciative and all of the singers received beauti- 
ful floral tributes. Special mention should be given to 
Robert A. Gayler, the accompanist, and also to Mr. 
Springer, violinist, and Mr. Gober, ’cellist, who assisted in 
the entertainment. 

* 


* * 


I have written so many complimentary things about the 
Castle Square Opera Company that it is really hard to 
know what to say next. In fact, I have about used up my 
stock of adjectives in their praise and do not exactly know 
how to begin my criticism of the excellent performance 
of the “Black Hussar” given by them at the Montauk 
Theatre and witnessed by myself last Thursday evening. 

It is such a relief to see a comic opera which is not 
written and played for the glorification of a single actor, 
as sO many are at the present time. 

Millécker’s play is interesting from an historical stand- 
point, showing the origin of the present style of comic 
opera. 

William Wolff was an excellent Magistrate. There are 
certain parts which fit certain actors to perfection, and this 
is true of the part of Hackenback in the person of William 
Wolff. Thomas Persse was in good voice, and so was 
Edith Mason and Ruth White. 

Bessie Fairbairn made a great hit as Barbara, and dis- 
played true genius at the bat in the baseball scene, which 
was given in an almost identical manner to the way in 
which it was originally inserted by De Wolf Hopper. 

There was a grand march in the last act by the female 
chorus which brought forth great admiration and applause 
from the audience. It was a very picturesque scene, the 
pretty braided uniforms of the women being made brilliant 
by different colored lights. Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
was the march played during this part of the 


Forever” 
performance. 

I must not forget to mention Richard Beale, 
the part of Mifflin, an actor, and who was screamingly 
funny, with his immense bushy eyebrows and his tragic 
looks and gestures, as he started in on 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, 
Lend me your ears, &c. 

Raymond Hitchcock scored a great success and occa- 
sioned great mirth in the humorous situations of the play. 
* 


* * 


The sixth public service of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, which was held on June 9 in Plymouth Church, 
was a marked success. 

The musical part of the service consisted in a proces- 
sional hymn by Charles H. Morse, organist of the church; 
Voluntary, Adagio and Passacaglia by Gustave Merkel; 
Magnificat in D by Marks; anthem from “The Holy 
City”; Gounod’s anthem from “De Profundis”; adagio 


Miss Florence E. | 
Mac- | 


who took | 


from Widor’s Sixth Symphony; recessional by J. H. 
Gower, and a Chromatic Fantaisie by Thiele. Those who 
| took part in this attractive program were Samuel A. Bald- 
win, Mrs. Charlotte Welles Sanger and Dr. S. N. Pen- 
field, organists. The vocal parts were rendered by a large 
chorus made up from the choirs of Plymuuth, Emmanuel 
Baptist, the New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal and 
the First Presbyterian churches, by Margaret 
Gaylord, Agnes Anderson, contralto; W. M. 
Hamilton, and George Leon Moore, and Royal 
Stone Smith and Douglass Lane, baritones. 

| Besides the music there 


assisted 


soprano; 
tenors, 





were various other features to 
this impressive program, which included scriptural read- 
ings, the Apostles’ Creed, declaration of religious prin- 
ciples of the American Guild of Organists, prayers, and a 
fine address by the Rey. Dr. John Humpstone 

The officers of the Guild are Dudley Buck, honorary 
president; Gerrit Smith, Will C. MacFarlane, 
secretary, and Walter J. Hall, treasurer. A $50 gold medal 
offered for the best of some 
-hosen verses from Isaiah, the competition being subject 
to certain regulations laid down by the Guild. 


warden; 


has been musical setting 


* * * 


The first of the Prospect Park concerts was given on 
Saturday, June 11, by the Fourteenth Regiment Band, un- 
der the direction of Louis Conterno. What an excellent 
idea to furnish this opportunity to the 
who cannot afford to pay for musical entertainment! 


classes 
The 
park was crowded, as is always the case at these open air 
interesting to 


who 


poorer 


those of 
as those had not 
It consisted of the 
Wohanka; 


Fan 


concerts, and the program was 


higher musical education as well 
received the benefits of musical study 
overture, “Paris Noveau,” 
“The 


solo, 


Rienzi” waltz, by 
American 
composer, Wm 

Rusticana,” 


audience during its perform 


Telephone Girl;” 
the 


“Cavalleria 


selection from 


taisie,”” cornet by Jaeger, and 


Grand Fantaisie from which was 


hummed or whistled by the 


ance. There was also a humoristique, “The Musical 
| Critic's Dream,” by E. A. Dit; Herbert's “The Serenadc,’ 
| “Cocoanut Dance,” by Hermann; a selection from Flo 
tow’s “Martha,” and a march by Conterno, ending up with 
| the “The Star Spangled Banner.” Nearly every numbe: 
| was encored. Another concert was heard on Sunday 


to those who 


attend the 


afternoon, which gave an excellent chance 
were unable to leave business early enough to 
Saturday concert. 


> * * 
a record as 


Frank Downey has made quite a composer 


this season, having published “Ave Maria,” “Ah, Come to 
Me!” “I Waited for You,” “Which One?” and “Lullaby.” 
The last two songs seem to be quite popular among 
Brooklyn singers and have been sung on several oc 


casions with great success by Mrs. Martha Dorlon-Lowe, 


the well-known contralto. 





2 = 
Miss Kate Fowler, the well-known vocal teacher, will 
| spend the summer in Massachusetts, as usual. She will, 


as has been her custom for ten seasons, take charge of the 
music in the Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church at Cot- 
tage City while away, training a quartet and chorus for 
the church services. Miss Fowler has a fine soprano 
She is the assistant to Albert S. Caswell, director 
and is much loved by 


voice. 
of music in the public schools, 
young ladies of the Training School for Teachers, whom 
she instructs in vocal culture. 

* 


= a 


THE Courier failed to give notice of a very successful 
musicale given by the children of Pubiic School No. 75 
on May 26, under the direction of Mrs. Charlotte F. Furey, 
musical instructor of the school. The concert consisted 
of songs which have been taught to the children during 
the term and tenor solos by Morgan J. Goldsmith. The 
Dutch Reformed Church, at Bushwick avenue and Him 
rod street, where the entertainment took place, was crowded 
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with the parents and friends of the children, who showed J 
great appreciation of the excellent work done by Mrs. | 
Furey. This is the third concert of the kind given under 
the joint auspices of the Brooklyn Institute and Borough 
Board of Education. The first was given by Miss Alice 
Judge and the second by Miss Fowler, and reflected great 
credit on these teachers for their faithful work 
a 
Reformed 


On Sunday evening, June 12, the choir of the 


Dutch Church, Flatbush and Church avenues, rendered 
the following program: 

Prelude, Contemplation. . .Gaul 
Procesional, Jerusalem the Golden. —— 
Offertory Solo, Forever with the Lord...... . Dobbs 
Anthem, The Holy City.......... Gaul 


Francis Morse, the organist, directed the chorus 


George 


and the able quartet, consisting of Marion Walker, so 
prano; Louise Borchers, alto; Gilbert K. Harroun, Jr., 
tenor, and Francis I. Crisfield, bass 

The offertory solo was sung by Francis I. Crisfield, and 


included the 
THOMPSON 


“The 
They.” 


Holy City,” Part L, 
BERENICI 


selection from 
“These Are 


the 


solo 


A Pupil of Madame Pappenheim. 


“Pupils with fine voices and talent,” said Madame 
penheim the other day to a representative of THE Musica 
Courter, “very often do not reach fame outside of their 
own sphere, on account their 
lack of ambition. I have in mind a pupil from Los An 


Pap 


of home connections %r 


geles, Cal., Mrs. Josepha Tolhurst by name, whose family 
is quite well off, and whose husband is one of the first 
practicing dentists in the city where they reside. Mrs 


Tolhurst has one of the finest soprano voices I have ever 
heard, and musical people who heard her sing while she 
was studying with me were enchanted. She received th¢ 
most flattering offers from several managers, Mrs 
Tolhurst couldn’t tear herself away from her comfortable 
preferred to return home 


but 


home surroundings, and sh 


In a letter that I received a 
soloist of St. Vincent's (¢ 


ago she writes 


Church in Los 


week or two 
-atholic 
and appears with 


she is the 
Angeles, the largest church in that city, 
concerts now and then, and she feels 
Yet this lady 
stars, had she 
do what is right? 
to The life 
and not everybody is suited for such 


Tolhurst is z lady, and I wish her 


great success in 
happy 
one of our first operatic 
the stage. Did 


not easy answer 


bee n 


g0 on 
question 


have 
to 


and contented might 
chosen 


This 


Stage 1S 


she is 
a hard one, 
Mrs 


all the happi 


on the 
a thorny path 


a charming 





ness that she deserves!” 


Bloomfield - Zeisler’ s 
Great London Success. 


LREADY this paper has published many remarkable 
Bloomfield 


A 


Zeisler in England, as 


encomia on the playing of Mrs. Fannie 


viewed from the greatest 


journalistic and critical points of view. Artistically her suc 
as has been seen from the reproduc 


but there 


cess has been great, 
tions, additional ones being published herewith, 
any artist would be 

Mrs. Bloomfield 
afternoon H H 


has 


has also been a social success which 


proud of. Invitations have reached 


Zeisler from R 


She 


all directions, and on one 


Princess Louise came to hear her play at home 
of Weingartner, 


Manns presented 


been the guest of the Henschels, Zumpe, 


Moszkowski and the Tademas \ugust 


her with a silver engraved card case, and many other at 


tentions of celebrities have been bestowed upon her. Late 


criticisms are herewith given 


Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s Recital—The second recital 
given by this admirable pianist on Tuesday afternoon in 
St. James’ Hall established more strongly than ever her 


position as an artist of the highest rank. In Saint-Saéns’ 
brilliant caprice on the ballet airs from “Alceste” the ex- 
quisite delicacy of her touch was so remarkable that the 
omission of the latter half of the piece was all the more re- 
gretted. A tiny example of Emanuel Bach, oddly 
“Solfeggi,” separated this from the Sonata of Beethoven, 
op. 111, of which a most intelligent and musicianly render 
ing was given. In the vigorous accentuation of the first 
movement and in the poetical interpretation of the air with 


variations, Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler comes behind none of 
the many virtuosi who have lately been heard in this 
sonata. It is not only the beauty of her touch and the just 


balance of her phrasing that mark her off from the great 
majority of her contemporaries so much as the perfection 
of her rhythmic values, her appreciation of which is cal- 
culated to rejoice the heart of every refined musician. A 
graceful and expressive air, with some interesting varia- 
tions by Eduard Schiitt, dedicated to the concert-giver, 
was played in excellent style, and Tausig’s transcription of 
a march by Schubert was given with so much point and 
effect, albeit with so complete an absence of exaggeration, 


that its inclusion in the program could well be excused 
Chopin’s impromptu in F sharp was followed by his 
posthumous valse in the same key (noted as G flat); the 
latter was phrased with quite irresistible entrain, and thx 
(Andante Spianato and Polonaise were also given, as well 
as two of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words and a 
rhapsody by Liszt.—The Times, London, May 12 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s second piano recital was an 
other triumph, and must have won over finally any waver 


ers in the opinion that she a great pianist. When one 
hears her play Chopin and Mendelssohn her touch 
delicate os at it is almost impossible to belic ve that she ha is 
power; but hear her in a rhapsody of Liszt’s and you wi 
that she can thunder as loud as Rosenthal. She is the 


is so 


See 


London | 


| 


| thoven’s 


| for herself many 


| pected from her not technic 
| poetry 
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“Lieder Ohne Worte” to perfection.—The London Lady 
F- 19. 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler provided a meritoriously un 


hackneyed and varied program at her second piano recital 
yesterday alternoon Commencing with Saint-Saéns’ 
Caprice on airs from Gluck’s “Alceste,” which was played 
very delicately, followed by a short little piece by P. E 
Bach, she then gave a very sound performance Bee 
Sonata, op. 111. There was nothing startling 
about her reading, but it was accurate, solid and refined 
and in many places in the last movement very beautiful 
After this followed pieces by Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schutt, 
Schubert and Liszt, all of which were delightfully ren 
dered. There is no doubt but that Mrs. Zeisler has made 
admirers in London, for the house was a 
applause was by no means stinted 


ot 


very good one and the 


The London Morning, May 11 
Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler comes to us from New 
York as “the feminine Paderewski.” One therefore ex 


and fire only, but atmosphere, 
She has these The fact is exhilarating As an 
artist she has also a very marked and captivating individ 


uality. She played the Rubinstein piano concerto in D 
minor, and on a Steinway Asked to portray her in a 
| sentence, I would describe her, without fear of extrava 
| gance, as a queen of arabesque. She never fails to finish 
to accentuate, to deliver to the last fragment the effect at 
which she aims; and, with hands of no great dimensions 
there is not a shade of slovenliness about her technic.— 
London Ladies’ Field, May 14 


called | 





| be difficult to 


Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, the Hungarian-American 
pianist, who has set London musical folk talking in terms 
of enthusiasm (to which they are generally unaccustomed), 
has given the second of her piano recitals, the ultimate 
size of her audience testifying to the fact that she is well 
on the way to win our hearts as she has won that of our 
American cousins. We may be a conservative race; we 
may be slow in making up our minds as to whether o1 
not we like or dislike a pianist; but having once made up 
our minds, we stick to our colors through thick and thin 
I think there can be no doubt that those who have been 
privileged to hear Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler here have 
made up their minds that she has well nigh every claim 
to a permanent place in our musical affections. If there is 
any deficiency in her performance it is only a slight lack 
of power, which, after all, is a feminine characteristic, and 
is certainly a fault on the right side. Moreover, it is much 
more than atoned for in the exquisite gradations of tone 


do wn to the m st peaceful conceivable pianissimo, a 

astly more difficult effect to accomplish than the muscular 
fortissimo of a Menter. Delicacy, the most artistic and 
intelligent phrasing, mind—the quality of all others which 
is most often lacking in pianists—Madame Bloomfield 
Zeisler commands in the highest degree, and I, for one, 
very much doubt if her equal will be heard in London this 
year. Her program was varied enough to suit all tastes 

\ set of clever Variations by Schiitt, dedicated to the 
pianist, Beethoven’s C minor Sonata, op. 111, a group of 


pieces by Chopin, and finally a Liszt Rhapsody, were all 
played with a finish, ty and musicianship that it would 
praise London Musical Courier 


digni 
highly 





too 


first pianist I have heard since Rubinstein who plays the | May 
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Theatre Lyrique, rue Vivienne, for the purpose of giving regular 
Operatic Performances with Foreign Singers who will have 


received a preliminary training under 


performances will be given in a thoroughly artistic style, with 
appropriate costumes, scenery and orchestra, before critical 
audiences, and will be widely advertised. 


A Novel Departure in Artistic 


For the convenience of Advanced Singers as well 
Beginners, the following branches will be taught at the Theatre 
Lyrique: Voice Placing. Solfege, Repertoire, Acting, French 
Lessons will be given every day by the most 
competent Teachers, and talented pupils will be properly pre- 
pared for the Stage without unnecessary loss of time. 


and Diction. 
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Singers who will have appeared with success at the Theatre 
Lyrique will receive paying engagements with leading Operatic 


exclusive control of 
and American 


the 
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AGENCY 


has 


the 


A special Pension, where French Conversation is obligatory, 
will be placed at the disposal of the pupils 
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A NATIONAL EDITION. 


———— 


N or about July 4 THE MusicaL Courier pro- 
poses to issue a great NATIONAL EDITION, 
which will give an exhaustive history of the past 
and present condition of the AMERICAN MUSICIAN, 
composer, player, singer, conductor and teacher, 
and the prospects for the future of this large 
and The con- 
ditions are such that it has become necessary to in- 


form the world of the extent of our National musi- 


influential class of our citizens. 


cal life, of the character of our professional musi- 
cians, of the work they are doing, of the difficulties 


of the nature of their 


they are laboring under, 
struggle and of the impediments in the path of 
their success. 

These impediments can be and will be removed, 
but it requires a combined impulse with an enthu- 


siastic motive such as the cause itself propagates to 





bring about the great reform that will result in the 
NATIONALIZATION OF AMERICAN Music AND Mv- 
SICIANS. 

The NATIONAL EpiTIon will illustrate what the | 
present condition is and it will cover the whole | 
American field from the State of Maine to the | 
Pacific Coast. 

The Eastern section will be handled throughout 
the New England States by our Boston office. The 
Central West will be in the hands of our well- 
known representative, Mrs. Florence French, whose 
identification with this paper in Chicago is known 
throughout the country. Mr. John E. Hall, who 
for the past twelve years has had charge of our Chi- 
cago office, will co-operate in various directions 
throughout the West in the work to be done for 
the edition. 

For the Pacific Coast work we have selected our 
Brooklyn Miss Emilie Frances 


Bauer, who is now in San Francisco for the pur- 


representative, 


pose of expediting the work on the coast and as 
far East as Denver. 

The Northwest will be in charge of our es- 
teemed correspondent, “Acton Horton,” at Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. J. H. Harris, of Kansas City, who 
for years past has done faithful work for this paper, 
will survey the field in her section. Mr. Homan, 
of Cincinnati, will have charge of Ohio and the 
section impinging upon his city. 

This part of the Union as far south as the Po- 
tomac will be handled from the home office. 

We propose to make the NATIONAL EpITION the 
most comprehensive compendium of the status of 
one class of artists and professional people that has 
ever been published, and its appearance and distri- 
bution will constitute a perfect epitome of the pres- 
ent condition of music and musicians of America. 

The main features of the work are ready for in- 
spection and can be studied at this office or the 
various branch offices of the paper ‘on and after 


April 13. 


Fes impression is daily gaining ground that the 
opera season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
under Mr. Grau is by no means assured. Several 
weeks ago this paper first called attention to the 
fact that no definite arrangements had thus far been 
made, and now it is.known that a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Grau Company which 





was to have been held last Thursday did not take 


flat: In aes gone “ uni similar emergencies 
had to be faced, one William Steinway would step 
into the breach, but such liberal factors are not to 
be found every day. 


HE M. T. N. A. is always sure of a hot reception 

in New York. It was red-hot at the 1885 meet- 

ing; it was boiling hot in 1896, and from present in- 

dications there will be a scorching session next 
week. 


A’ the last meeting of the New York Oratorio 

Society Frank Damrosch was elected as a sub- 
stitute conductor for one That signifies a 
possible return of Walter Damrosch. It also signi- 
fies the possible establishment of a new choral 


year. 


society in this city. 


HERE is a rumor that next season’s Boston 

Symphony concerts under Gericke will be given 
in Carnegie Music Hall, and that the usual Thurs- 
day evening concert will be preceded by a Wednes- 


day public rehearsal. Such a plan should be 


| heartily welcomed by all music lovers. 


CCORDING to a cable in the Sun Verdi did 

not seem to be much impressed by the recent 
riots at Milan. He watched the row from the bal- 
cony of the Hotel de Milan, and when he returned 
to his country seat at Sant’Agata he told his anx- 
ious friends that he wasn’t a bit afraid. 

“In my time we had revolutions every other 
year. One can get used to anything.” 

Not the least important revolution during the 
life of the Grand Old Man of Italy was the artistic 
one he raised himself when he wrote “Otello” and 
“Falstaff.” We sincerely hppe that he will live to 
inaugurate yet another one. 


WRITER in the last Music asks if the present 
rulers of the musical world will be in power 
during the next century. No attempt is made to 
it can- 
few 


answer the question in the article; indeed, 


not be answered. But one thing is certain; 
composers of contemporaneous reputation will sur- 
vive. Every age has its zeitgeist, and it is hardly 
probable that our gods will reign over a newer gen- 
eration. Louis Ehlert wrote that nothing ages so 
quickly as music, and Take a 
glance at the history of music, and alas! how many 
names are hopelessly discredited, names that once 
filled the firmament with light! 

So let us enjoy our music when it is fresh from 
the forge of the masters. It’s written for us. Few 
write for the centuries, none for eternity. 


women flowers. 


HE ladies and gentlemen interested in the proj- 
ect of establishing an orchestra which was to 
have been conducted by the late Anton Seidl have 
finally decided to adjourn the question for a year. 
Even before the death of Anton Seidl the project 
seemed dubious and obfuscated when it was found 
that the orchestra was to have been an annex of 
Maurice Grau’s opera speculation, against which 
there is a strong undercurrent of opposition in the 
most influential musical circles. Mr. Seidl felt this 
and used his personal influence to counteract it, but 
he was powerless in face of a public opinion that 
understood the motives of Grau in offering to be- 
come sponsor of the scheme. 

The New York Permanent Orchestra will 
under Emil Paur’s direction, and the first concert 
is to take place at Carnegie Hall October 29. The 
orchestra is also free from any Grau influences, and 
will give a large number of concerts next season. 


be 














AGAIN THE CLAQUE. 


HAT silly and inartistic survival from the eocene 
epoch of opera, the.claque, is dying hard on the 






Continent. 
hold, but it still obtains in Germany, is encouraged 
in Paris, and is rampant in Italy. The Sun last 
Sunday printed a paragraph on the subject. Vienna 
is beginning to rebel at the existence of the inartistic 








device. Here is the story: 





Herr Mahler, the director of the Vienna Opera, deter- 
mined to suppress that peculiarly Continental institution 
known as the claque. The undue applause and signs of 
disapproval had assumed intolerable proportions, and the 
directors to: stringent measures to abolish them. The 
performers gave the most solemn assurances that, so far 
as they were concerned, the claque was dead Sut the 
director continued suspicious; he smelt conspiracy in 
every sign of emotion on the part of the public 
did he display his new rules and regulations prominently 
ill over the Opera House, but he also posted detectives in 
the galleries to arrest any of the “disturbers.” Emotional 
people, who gave vent to their feelings in a manner which 
the rules and regulations forbade, were compelled to give 
their names and addresses, and were even detained in cus- 
tody for some time. How the London manager, who can- 
not even prevail upon the London lady to remove her 
natinée hat, must envy the powers of this stern director! 

The Viennese did not like it, and were just beginning to 
hope for a relaxation of these stringent measures when, 
to their disgust, the same regulations were introduced into 
the Imperial Theatre. At the performance a day or two 
igo of the ““Madchentraum” two students gave expression 
to their dissatisfaction with the piece by hissing. A de- 
tective stationed in the gallery at once called the unlucky 
dissentients out from their seats and conducted them to the 
inspectcr’s room, where they were compelled to give their 
names and addresses And it is understood that some offi- 
cial action is to be taken against these wanton disturbers 
of the peace 

The poor public of Vienna is protesting against the 
tyranny of its pleasure masters, and the Neue Freie Presse 
raises its voice in ironic contempt at this “effort to intro- 
duce the peace of a cemetery into our theatres.” 
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Director Mahler should be encouraged by all 


friends of music in this matter, for of all the absurd 







methods to arouse pseudo enthusiasm the claque 
With Wagner’s sunken orchestra, 





wins the palm. 





darkened auditorium and stern suppression of chat- 





tering fools, opera is on the way to an artistic 
of the 





presentation. So fancy the continuance 





claque under such improved conditions. 







MR. FINCK REPLIES. 

ENRY T. FINCK, of the Evening Post, does 

not believe in allowing anyone to make un- 
founded charges. He lectured last spring in Cleve- 
land, and the Plain Dealer, of that city, very plainly 
remarked that Mr. Finck was actuated by other 
than artistic motives in recommending the A£olian. 
Mr. Finck wrote the following letter to the Cleve- 
land newspaper, which we reprint in full from the 












Aeolian Quarterly 


Editor of the Plain Dealer: 

S1r—My attention has been called to an unsigned com- 
munication which appeared in your columns some weeks 
ago. I have no desire to waste my time or your space in 
noticing that writer’s attack on my personal appearance 
or the quality of my lecture on “The Utility of Music.” 
My appearance was the same as it always is at my lectures 
in New York and Brooklyn, and as for the lecture, if any- 
one wishes to know its quality he may read it in the cur- 
rent (May) number of the Forum. But I must protest 
against the appearance in such a widely read and influen- 
tial paper as the Plain Dealer of the insinuation of dis- 
honesty contained in that correspondent’s remark that my 
playing of some Wagner overtures on an Zolian “prob- 
ably did illustrate one fact—that of the ‘utility of music’ in 
contributing to a man’s income, for surely no man of Mr 
Finck’s knowledge or ability ever played an ‘Zolian for 
any other reason.” 

The late Anton Seidl was one of the first artists to use 
and indorse the A®olian. I know also from personal 
knowledge that Paderewski, Jean de Reszké and Madame 
Nordica have had £olians in their rooms, and played 


In America it never gained a sure foot- | 


Not only | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| a prejudice which I, too, shared not very long ago. How 
I was cured of it I have explained in a pamphlet entitled 
| “The AZolian; Its Artistic Merits; Distinction from Me 
| chanical Instruments; Domestic, Social and Educational 
| Value; and Its Influence on the Future of Musical Culture 
in America.” I am sincerely convinced that if there were 
as many £olians in the country as there are pianos the 
amount of musical culture would be doubled in a few 
years. It is for these reasons that I have undertaken to 
do missionary work for the A£olian, at the risk of being 
slandered and sneered at Henry T. Finck 
NEW YORK, May !* 


THE VALUE OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 
be 


ascertained until it is subjected to the test of a 


HE value of a musical manuscript can never 


public audition; and by public audition we mean 
the great public and not the picked audiences of 
any organization founded for the exploitation of 
personal interests. While friends may applaud, in- 
go to of 
bodies, the judicious grieve and the larger public is 


deed concerts such clubs and musical 


absolutely untouched. It is a mere truism to assert 
that the first duty of a composer—a duty he owes 
himself—is to get his manuscript to a publisher, 
or in default of a publisher to a conductor, who is, 
The black 
symbols on the white and barred page are voice- 


Af 


ter you have caught your conductor you must next 


all said and done, your true publisher 
less, are dead until translated into living tone. 
secure your audience, and the best audience is al- 


of From 
friends you never learn the truth, from your op- 


ways composed your enemies. your 


ponents—a new public is always subconsciously 


hostile—you usually hear the truth. Therefore on 





general principles, all cliques are to be deplored. 


Music executed before such prejudiced persons sit- 


ting in judgment on it is music that has not been 


rightfully heard. It reaches ears that seldom dis- 


criminate between what is mediocre or downright 
bad because of the fetish of friendship and the ex- 
We do not 
for a moment wish to disparage the efforts of mu- 


actions of organized musical societies. 


sic-lovers who band themselves for the purpose of 
self-encouragement, but music behind closed doors, 
music hedged by officialism has never been healthy, 


enduring music. Let the great public decide, not 


the narrow clique, which is equivalent to the claque. 
We notice in the Times last Sunday the following 
item of news: 


The plans have been announced by the Manuscript So 
ciety of New York for its tenth season, and a new depar- 
ture will be the giving of a series of public concerts of a 
nature to attract the attention the members of the so- 
ciety and command the notice of musicians in this city 
and elsewhere. The most attractive compositions which 
have been presented since the organization of the society 
will be included in the programs, and at each concert at 
least one work for orchestra will be offered. Solo selec- 
tions by well-known European composers who have ac- 


ot 


cepted honorary membership in the society will also be 
features 
It is intended to give new works also if any are pre- 


sented during the season, and an opportunity will be of- 
fered for the production of choral works owing to an ar 
rangement made between the society and a thoroughly 
drilled chorus The committee thus far contemplates 
giving selections from the following composers: Horatio 
W. Parker, of New Haven; George W. Chadwick, of Bos- 
ton: Arthur Foote, of Boston: W. W. Gilchrist { Phila- 
delphia; Frederick R. Gleason, of Chicago; Henry K 
Hadley, of New York; Henry Holden Huss, of New 
York: Bruno Oscar Klein, of New York: Edgar S. Kel- 
ley, of New York: John Knowles Paine, of Cambridge, 


Mass.: Paul Miersch, of New York; Homer N. Bartlett, 
of New York; Dr. Gerrit Smith, of New York; J. Rem- 
ington Fairlamb, of New York; Karl Feininger, of New 


York; Pratt, of New 


York 


Arthur Bird, of Berlin, and Silas G 





them for their own entertainment and that of their friends 
Only a few days before Madame Nordica left for London 
she told me she had just been to the AZolian office to urge 
them to hurry up the “Rheingold” music they were cut 
ting, as she wanted to take it along to Europe. These 
artists have at least as much “knowledge or ability” in 
musical matters I have, They are great admirers of 
Wagner's music, and they like the ZZolian because it is the 
only instrument in existence (except the “Symphony” ) 
which can play a full orchestral score, with all the com- 
plicated harmonies and with varied colors. 

A critic who is obliged to hear music from two to six 
hours a day is not apt te care for it at home. But I have 
had an Zolian at my residence for two years, and there 
is hardly a day when some member of the family does not 
play on it. We have our favorite pieces arranged to order 
and look forward to their arrival with eagerness. At our 
afternoons at home dozens of artists, some of great emi- 
nence, have first heard the A£olian and expressed their 
delight at its orchestral richness and its capacity for indi 
vidual expression, varying with the player. Most of them 
had, up to the time, supposed that it was a mere machine— 


as 












This announcement illustrates precisely the move 





that the Manuscript Society should have made 
vears ago. It cannot claim infancy as an excuse, 
fe 
inception than it has been for some seasons past 
The more public the better for the vitality of the 


ir, to be candid, the society was stronger at its 


society, which has been sadly sapped by beauro 


ctacy and red-tapeism. In a word the Manuscript 


Society proposes to do for the American composer 
what the Oratorio, the Symphony and the Phil- 


harmonic Societies never did—it proposes to give 
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friendly program committee then is it time for the 
Its 


organization to shut up shop usefulness is 


hopelessly impaired. 


GRADUALLY ARRIVING. 


OR years past THe Courter has been striving 


}- 


system of drawing upon Europe for our musical 


to impress the people with the fact that our 


forces is working a great injustice to the masses of 
| the people interested in music and is actually grind 
ing into the dust the ambition of our struggling 
would be 


able to demonstrate equal ability, and certainly 


players and singers who, if permitted, 


after a certain period of experience and encourage- 
We pointed 


to the continued wholesale importation of foreign 


ment equal finish in many respects 


artists, many of whom were ineligible, but simply 
brought over because an ocean separated us from 
them. 

o the daily pa- 
of 


The agitation gradually crept int 


pers, and many favorable indorsements of our 


course have been published. The managers of the 
recent Cincinnati May Festival specially imported 
two artists from Europe exclusively for the festival 
was a decided disappoint- 


One, Miss Macintyre, 
ment; the other, Mr. Davies, made no impression 

The Post, to 
episodes, says: 

Mr. Hobart holds her Mr 
and says that she was not sent till the 
day, was put aboard a slow vessel, arrived here late for the 
rehearsals, very imperfectly coached in her music, so that 
she had to practice herself to death, all on top of the fact 
that she had been deathly sick during the whole voyage 
rhe lesson in all this is not latent, but protrudes at every 


Cincinnati in referring these 


Vert, responsible, 
very last possible 


manager, 


n 


corner. From the standpoint of the English manager, you 
see, the great North American republic is a tree full of 
sap. Green, succulent, fat and rich, we are just the folks 


to support their artists 

The European manager is not altogether to blame. The 
insane lavishness with which we pour out our treasure for 
the benefit of the de Reszkés, the Melbas, the Paderewskis, 
and, in fact, anybody and everybody who is not an Ameri 
can, justifies them in bleeding us the art of singing 
we Americans have reached high development. We have 
singers who possess both voice and art 

Let them be encouraged and supported in comfort, not 
relegated to corner seats, that imported incompetents may 
occupy the space and fly away promptly with the fruits of 
our industry and enterprise 
] 


In ot 


Good foreign artists are always welcome here, 


but 
artists to obscurity because they are Americans and 


the principle of relegating native or resident 


foisting foreigners upon us because they are foreign- 
ers must be abandoned if we are to have any further 


progress in music here. But we are gradually 
arriving 
THE “SIEGFRIED” FIASCO IN 
LONDON, 
A SPECIAL cable to the Sun last Sunday read 
as follows: 

LONDON, June I! Che first Wagner cycle at the Covent 

Garden Theatre ended to-night with the presentation of 


the “Gotterdammerung,” but its climax came on Wednes 
day in the performance of the “Walkyrie,” which was of 


remarkable excellence. After that troubles ensued. The 
music drama had been promised without cuts, but “Sieg 
fried” was cut, as was the performance with Jean de 
Reszké in New York. The audience was plainly surprised 


and the newspapers and subscribers sharply protested the 
next day 
In an interview Schulz-Curtius, the manager « 


f 
I 


the cycle, 


laid the blame on De Reszkeé, alleging that he had prom 
ised to learn the usually omitted parts, but at the last mo 
ment had refused to do so, to the embarrassment of all 
concerned 

There was evident friction between the tenor and man 


agement, and to-day, owing to an alleged sudden indispo 
sition, De Reszké did not appear. As Siegfried in the 
“Gotterdammerung” he was replaced by Dippel, who sang 
at the Metropolitan Opera House during the last year of 
the German management there 

The incident, whatever its true inwardness may be 
cost Jean de Reszké much of his popularity in London 

As a whole, the cycle has fulfilled expectations, with the 
exception of “Siegfried.” Fach music drama was given 
in its entirety, with a notable gain to the scenes between 
Wotan and Briinnhilde in the “Walkyrie.” The scenery 
was mediocre, being much below that of the Metropolitan 
Opera House As the the management 
grew careless, but C all the modern 
appliances 

With the exception of Jean de Reské’s slipshod Sieg 
fried the individual performances were of the usually high 


has 


cycle advan ed 


ovent Garden lacks 


him an adequate hearing. That it may prosper is | ™¢™ In the new impersonations Edouard de Reszk¢ 
. : agen tolliowec the conventional ines while adame 
«tlh: H llowed tl hile Mad 
our wish; that it will we are by no means assured. | Eames as Sieglinde sang beautifully and acted with unex 


The society was always fond of riding hobbies—a 
When that man is selected by a 


‘ 


one man hobby. 


pected warmth and feeling 


The chief glory of the performance, however, was the 
rchestra under Professor Mottl. No such handling of 
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the score in detail and with such dramatic and pictorial | which soon became a recognized organ and author- | 
power was ever heard before in London. Ba er A : é os 
W wr hi hich is th ity in musical affairs and in matters pertaining to 
e are not surprised at this event, which its t . A # x . 
: . I ie : eet © | the musical industries, and it survives its founder as 
logical outcome of the vicious and inartistic star}. |... , ‘ 
” : a living evidence of what can be accomplished by 
system so decried by Richard Wagner. The fact | 4)... d oe eat te : 
% ’ ; ._, | fidelity to trust, by faith in the justiee of a pursuit, 
is the manager and then the singer are the chief | ; 3 ‘ ; ; ; 
‘ | by energy and intelligence and a high devotion to | 
offenders in this matter. It was not Wagner alone 


who battled against the dominating and baleful in- 
SENS age Sie os pene rapt agg Personally M. Mangeot was a man of graceful 
Even Donizetti and Bellini | 


|nature, placid and yet dignified. He had a versa- | 
tile education from the French point of view, more 
a ; |so than the average French citizen of high degree, 

xp! arfer 4 . 2 > 

exploit interfered and art had to suffer. : ° a , 
‘ 7 ’ and a deep devotion to his family, the survivors of 

Mr. Grau is a manager who knows little about| |. ? 

id which are the widow, four sons, daughters and | 

art and cares less. Although Mr. Seidl struggled : : 
ey ; gee: : . He was buried on June 2 in the 
to establish the music drama in New York on lines | 
familiar to Bayreuth and the great German cities, 
he, too, had to succumb to Grau and his odious | 


duty. 


fluence of the singer. 
made efforts to write for music’s sake, and not the 


singer. But the manager having some singer to 


TO LEANDER 





sons-in-law. 
Cemetary de Bagneux. 


IN SUNSET BY THE SOUTHERN SEA 


From what diviner air hast thou 
Descended to these sombre skies? 





star system. The music of the Wagner score had 
to wait upon the good graces of the singers, and 
cuts, mutilations, were made that were simply in- 
defensible. Mr. Seidl knew all this and protested, 
but, as his estate shows, he was not in a position to 
take a firm stand against Grau. Jean de Reszké is 
too artistic a man not to know that this treatment 


of masterpieces was fatal to the cause of music. | 


When he first sang Siegfried here THE Musica. 
CouRIER criticised the performance severely, and 
was itself criticised for suggesting that de Reszké 
stick to Wagner and not listen to Grau. 

And now the fiasco has come; London would 
stand the excisions, especially as the triology was 
being sung in its entirety, and Mr. Schulz-Curtius 
does not hesitate to lay the blame on de Reszke. 
Of course it is Grau; Grau who has no more notion 
of the dignity and grandeur of Wagner’s art than 
a bull in the china-shop of anecdote. If London 
cannot stand de Reszké’s Siegfried, how about New 
York? We have so often plumed ourselves on our 
superior musical tastes here that this silent rebuke 
from London should open our eyes. The fact is the 
world is moving, all except the old-fashioned opera 
bouffe manager of the Grau sort. A new genera- 
tion has grown to the consciousness of Wagner’s 
greatness, and will not be put upon with slipshod 
interpretations. 
his irreverential treatment of master- 


Grau and 


pieces? 


HEN the Paris Exposition of 1867 was opened 

the French piano manufacturers found a large 
display of varied American piano products, all built 
on the American overstrung system. These pianos 
were examined by the French ‘experts, but there 
was only one intelligence that perceived the enor- 
mous acoustical progress embodied in the Ameri- 
can theory, and that intelligence has just passed 
away, a reminder of the irritating conservatism of 
a nation that refuses to listen. We refer to M. 
Edouard Joseph Mangeot, a name immortal in the 


history of the piano and in the annals of modern | 
| A. Carpenter, Salem, N. J.; 


French music, who died at his home in Paris, 3 Rue 
29 Julliet, on May 31, at the age of 64. 

He and his brothers were piano manufacturers at 
Nancy and made pianos on the flat scale principle, 
small in outline, lightly strung, slight in tension, 
without the full plate and of the usual French 
type. The American piano at once appealed to his 
musical mind and his artistic ideal, and he went 
home from Paris, reorganized his factory, threw 
aside the plans and models of a half century, and 
adopting the sound theory of a new world con- 
structed his pianos on the modern principle. 
cost involved in such a revolution of an industrial 
establishment, coupled with a polite refusal of the 


and more musical tone, destroyed the house of 
Mangeot, but it placed him in the front rank of 
French musical minds and created a great and 
sympathetic sentiment in his favor. 

Backed by this he was enabled on coming to 
Paris to establish the paper Le Monde Musicale, 


Can New York ever again endure | 


| kins, 


The | 


z 7 | orchestra; 
French people to listen to a larger, firmer, fuller | 


The Master Violin Virtuoso. 


T is rumored that Prof. Leopold Auer, the violinist, of 


St. Petersburg, who created such immense furore dur- | 


ing his visit to Berlin, has been engaged for next season in 
America by the Carl Loewenstein Concert Direction, and 
will make his first appearance with the Permanent Or- 
chestra, Emil Paur conductor. 


The Ovide Musin Violin School. 


All arrangements are now completed for the opening 
of the Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin on Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Musin is expected to arrive in New York 
immediately after the examinations at the Liege Con- 
servatory, which take place late in July. His first class 
is now filled, and among the students are several violi:tists 
well known in concert circles in this country. 


A Brooklyn Testimonial Concert. 


The testimonial concert by the choir of the First Re 
formed Church of Brooklyn, tendered to their director 
and held on Wednesday evening, June I, was a very inter- 
esting affair. Among those who assisted on the program 
were G. Ellsworth Giles, tenor, and the well-known basso 
cantante Joseph B. Zellman, who sang the aria “Le Tam- 
bour Major,” by Thomas, with great brilliancy and beautiful 
phrasing. Being recalled he sang “My Guardian Angel,” 
by C. H. H. Booth, with most artistic feeling. Mr. Giles 
aroused positive enthusiasm. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 

There was a large audience present in Music Fund Hall, 
Philadelphia, last week, an audience so large that late 
comers found themselves excluded, the occasion being the 
commencement of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
the popular institution at 1331 South Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, of which Gilbert Raynolds Combs is the able and 
respected director. An excellent program had been ar- 
ranged for the double purpose of entertaining the audience 
and enabling the graduates to display their efficiency, and 
in this the pianists had the verv valuable assistance of the 
admirably trained pupils’ orchestra which the establishment 
maintains. 

The music which the graduates played was difficult, but 
in every instance it was given in a manner which bespoke 
diligence of the student and the thoroughness of her in- 
stitution. The diplomas and gold medals were presented 
by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke with a brief but graceful address. 
The names of the graduates were as follows: Miss Julia 
Miss Florence Dale, Phila- 
Miss Honore Dickson, Media, Pa.; Miss Ger- 
trude Humphrey, Jamestown, N. Y.; Miss Annabel Wil- 
Moorestown, N. J.; Miss Bessie McConaghy, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Miss Anna Williams; Philadelphia: 
Miss Georgianna Horning, Chester, Pa. Vocal depart- 
ment, Miss Carrie L. Bradley, Philadelphia; theoretical 
department, Miss Minnie Wright, Columbia, Pa. 

The following was the program: Overture, “Fidelio,” 
Beethoven, Pupils’ Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Combs: concerto for piano in E flat, Mo- 
zart, first movement, Miss Julia Carpenter and orchestra; 
vocal solo, “Hear Ye Israel” (‘Elijah’), Mendelssohn, 
Miss Carrie Bradley and orchestra; concerto for piano, 
op. 15, Beethoven, allegro con brio, Miss Honore Dick- 
son and orchestra; largo, Miss Bessie McConaghy and 
rondo allegro, Miss Annabel Wilkins and 
orchestra; capriccio brilliant for piano, op. 22, Mendels- 
sohn, Miss Anna Williams and orchestra; chorus, “The 
Heavens Are Telling’ (“Creation”), Haydn, vocal en- 
semble class and orchestra; concerto for piano, op. 24, 
Mendelssohn, molto allegro con fucco, Miss Florence 
Dale and orchestra: andante, Miss Georgianna Horning 
and orchestra; presto, molto allegro e vivace, Miss G. 
Humphrey. and orchestra. 


delphia; 





What mighty god enwreathed thy brow 
With flaky flame, and filled thine eyes 
Those wells deep-set, with light too clear. 

Too ardent for our mortal sphere? 


Motionless, like a heaven-born thing, 
Which earthly vapors overwhelm, 
Still striving with the spirit’s wing 
To reach thy antenatal realm, 
Thou standest on this craggy cove 
Live image of Uranian Love 


The limpid waters dream at ease 
Around thy billow-beaten thron« 
Pearly horizons of gray seas 
Melt into skies of amber tone, 
With rose incarnadined to warm 
The flawless pallor of thy form 


’Tis gold, ’tis honey, faintest flush 
Of crimson playing ’round each limb, 
Bathing thy body in a blush 
So all-pervasive, lustrous, dim, 
That, gazing, we are fain to feel 
Those hues from thee their radiance steal 


Why prate of gods and heaven-born things? 
Be thou thyself, victorious boy! 
There need no wide aerial wings, 
No immortalities of joy 
Thine is the true, the sole ideal 
Man knows nought lovelier than the real 
—John Addington Symonds 


ERE are some questions sent me by a Cuban 
He is in Cuba with the insurgents, but of 
course he will get his Mustcat Courter, for it is 
delivered as regularly as if the war were a figment 
of Richard Harding Davis’ brain 
What is the Bach fugue in A minor with a short 
prelude? I do not know except that it is a fugue 
A minor, and is not in the “Well Tempered 
It has been played in concert here by 


in 
Clavichord.” 
Rafael Joseffy. 

What is the opus number of the Henselt Master 
Studies? I do not know. They may be ordered 
simply by their title. 

Yes, the “Rhythmical 
Germer is in English and may be ordered from any 


Problems” of Heinrich 


music publisher. 

How does Joseffy’s edition of Chopin’s study in 
G flat differ from the original? It is more difficult, 
being written for a virtuoso and in double notes, 
thirds, fourths and sixths. The triplet figure is 


maintained throughout. 
die 

I have been reading two books for hot weather 
during the past week. Percy Goetschius, an 
esteemed authority on musical theory, has just pub- 
lished through G. Schirmer, of Union square, New 
York, “The Homophonic Forms of Musical Com- 
position.” In it Mr. Goetschius exhausts the sub- 
ject from the structure and development of musical 
forms; from the simple phrase to the song form 
with trio. In the conclusion I found these para- 
graphs: 

“In his judgments of his own compositions, or 
those of other writers, the conscientious composer 
or Critic must reason from the following vital con- 
siderations, testing each question in turn with the 
utmost objectiveness and fullness. 

“Ts the work sufficiently melodious: and is its 
melodic delireation striking, agreeable and ingen- 
ious?” 

“Ts the formal design rational and clear?” 


“Ts its rhythmic structure distinct and effective?” 








“Does it contain sufficient harmonic and modu- 
latory fullness and charm?” 

“Ts the demand of contrast adequately respected, 
and the bane of monotony avoided?” 

“Is it written conveniently and sensibly, with re- 
gard to the technic of the instrument for which it 
is designed?” 

“Ts its title appropriate?” 

“Does it sound as well as it looks upon paper?” 

This last question strikes me as a peculiarly im- 
portant one, for there are composers who still work 
for the eye and not the ear. Harmonic brick- 
makers I call them, who lay their counterpoint as 
does the bricklayer his bricks. 

Mr. Goetschius’ valuable book answers the above 
questions in the clearest and most entertaining 
style. He confines himself to monophonic forms, 
and I think will give us a book later on polyphonic 
forms. With the admirable groupings of the sub- 
jects and counter subjects—to be technical—the 
work is simply a boom for the student who has 
crammed his skull with the hundred dry-as-dust 
treatises on form—the most of them translated 
from the German. The examples quoted are 
copious and at no time is the deadly terminology of 
the theorist indulged in. As I said, I found the 
book extremely readable and full of meat, even 
though the sun blazed aloft and mankind panted 
with the heat. 


” 


* * 


The second book I referred to also comes from 
Boston. If I mistake not it is bound to supplant 
any work written on the same subject. It is from 
the pen of Adolph Carpé, a specialist in his chosen 
field, and is an extended treatise on “Grouping, 
Articulating and Phrasing in Musical Interpreta- 
tion.” There are a score of such systems and ex- 
positions, but Riemann, Christiani, Germer and the 
rest I never found completely satisfying. Mr. 
Carpé, who is a pianist and a profound student of 
phrasing, has gone at his theme in the broadest 
fashion. His chapter on interpretation sets before 
us the whole subject of grouping, articulating and 
phrasing. There is nothing of the pedagogue in his 
definitions, and while there is no lack of analysis, 
the general grasp is synthetic. For instance, the 
notation for tone connection and tone separation 
is examined from the technical side, and Riemann’s 
use of the wedge and the dot is thoroughly con- 
sidered. But Mr. Carpé does not stop there. He 
views the question zsthetically, and if the study 
were not more than an esthetic consideration of in- 
terpretation—it is practical as well—I should be 
tempted regard the author as a musical 
zsthetician of the first rank. He believes, how- 
ever, in more than speculations of the purely ideal 
side of his art. His set of examples are remark- 
ably adapted for analytical treatment. All manner 
of rhythmical problems are set forth, and I can 
recommend without reserve this book to teachers 
and to pupils alike. Indeed I intend returning to 
it at an early day for a discussion of some of Mr. 
Carpé’s ideas on the subject of legato and staccato. 
The tempo rubato of Chopin and its dangers and 
merits are carefully studied, and from Bach to the 
moderns all composers are sympathetically 
treated. More good summer reading for serious 
students of music. 


to 
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* * 


Fitzgerald, the translator of “Omar Khayyam,” 
was musician and artist—a fair composer of music. 
He thought Mozart a most universal musical 
genius. He admired Raphael, Claude and Poussin 
in art, and of course many others. Writing to F. 
Tennyson he says: “Now, Beethoven, you see by 
your own experience, has a depth not to be reached 
all at once. I admit with you that he is too bizarre, 
and, I think, morbid. But he is original, majestic 
and profound. Such music thinks. So it is with 
Gliick and with Mendelssohn. As to Mozart, he 
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in the world.” 


* * 


. 

Richard Mansfield acknowledges that George 
Bernard Shaw is a clever man, but he is irritated by 
the brilliant Irishman’s conceit. A bit of advice | 
from Shaw that rankles in the actor’s breast was | 
the request that he walk through his lines in “The 
Devil’s Discipline” rather than act them. The | 
piece, however, is one of the most successful in | 
Mansfield’s repertory. That it is by Shaw galls | 
him. ‘What do I do,” he complained one evening, | 
“but make the public go away and talk about Ber- 
nard Shaw?—PBernard Shaw, confound him!” At 
this a member of the company protested vehe- 
mently against Mansfield’s ingratitude to Shaw, 
and added that he ought indeed to thank God every 
night of his life for so good a play. “So I do,” said 
Mansfield, earnestly—‘‘so I do. I go on my knees 
every night and do that very thing. I thank God 
for so good a play. But,” he went on, “I also say, 
‘Oh, God—why did it have to be by Shaw?’ 


x * * 


Henry Jaines, the novelist, has just purchased a 
country house at Rye, Sussex, England, close to the 
sea. He can take bicycle trips into Kent from the 
house, and as he is passionately devoted to the coun- 
try, will probably abandon his handsome chambers 
in Kensington, London. He is now fifty, and bears 
his years well; he has a large head, well set on 
shapely shoulders, a mouth of peculiar charm, and 
large, dark-blue eyes, keen in their glance. He is 
extremely modest, and it is torture to him to be in 
a large company and have his work praised. 


* 


* * 


Sir Hercules Langrishe was a wonder even in the 
days of four-bottle men. On being found alone with 
half a dozen empty claret bottles, he was asked, 
“What, surely you have not got through them with- 
out assistance?” “Oh, no!” he replied, cheerfully, 
“T had the assistance of a bottle of Madeira.” 


e * 

Bernard Shaw, by the way, has left the Saturday 
Review, and his place as dramatic critic is to be 
filled by Max Beerbohm, an insolent, clever per- 
son, who is brother to Beerbohm Tree, the actor. 
Mr. Beerbohm is given to acting, too. The music 
critic of the Review is for the present Vernon 
Blackburn, who writes extremely well, but is with- 
out the salty aggressiveness of John F. Runciman, 
Music criticism in England is 
exquisite torture. If you tell the truth you go to 
prison for criminal libel; if you don’t tell the truth 
It is a country of prudes 
And the 


his predecessor. 


you go to prison anyhow. 
of the petticoated and prismatic variety. 
Lord deliver us from all prudes! 


x * 


Isidor Philipp has had the courtesy to send me 
several of his photographs, which reveal him as an 
artist of considerable intellectual character. I shall 
treasure them as a souvenir of a remarkbly gifted 
man and one, whom I have heard, of great personal 


* 


charm. 

His latest publications are of especial interest to 
lovers of the literature of two pianos. There is a 
effective valse-caprice, not difficult, on 
Johann Strauss. Clever pianists 
can make a well-sounding concert piece. 
The D minor organ prelude and fugue of 
Bach, also for four hands, has quite a thunderous 
effect. It is not easy and it is extremely musician- 
like. Fancy the D flat valse of Chopin for pianos! 
This is an age of novel experiments. It is very 
brilliant and exciting. Mr. Philipp’s own piece, 
“Phaleuss,” is the airiest scherzo imaginable. To 
play it requires a wrist of elfin delicacy. I com- 
ment it asa study. He has made a set of “Exercises 
Pratiques as an introduction to his Daily Studies, 


very 
themes on 


this 





| over which I expended so much admiration a year 
was as a musical genius more wonderful than all.” ago, These new practical exercises sum up in one 





. * *99 as 
His “Don Giovanni” he thought “the greatest opera | 
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volume of not quite fifty pages what it took Carl 
Czerny reams of paper to explain. Mr. Philipp 
must be a teacher of rare merit. There is a rumor 
that he contemplates a visit to this country. 


x« * 


One evening Countess Waldegrave, who was 
married four times, appeared at the opera in Dublin 
during her fourth husband’s occupancy of the post 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland. An audacious Celt, 
catching sight of her ladyship in one of the boxes, 
shouted out with Irish temerity: “Lady Walde- 
grave, which of the four did you like best?” The 
countess was equal to the occasion. Without a 
moment’s hesitation she rose from her seat and ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically: “Why, the Irishman, of 
course,” a remark which naturally brought down 
the house. 


. 


* a 


“I took out a living picture show once,” said the 
theatrical manager, “and I had several queer ex- 
periences,” writes the Chicago Journal. 

“We always had trouble getting suitable music, 
for one thing. I remember that we struck a certain 
town where the music was furnished by a seedy, 
freckle-faced young man, who officiated at one of 
those bangety-bang pianos. I asked him if he could 
think of music suitable to each picture as it was 
displayed. 

“‘Oh, yes,’ certainly he could, ‘and do it im- 
promptu.’ 

“The performance opened. He was seated at the 
piano, and he turned to look at the first picture. It 
was ‘Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden.’ 

“He didn’t hesitate an instant. Like a flash he 
turned and began pounding out, “There’s Only One 
Girl in This World for Me.’” 

6? s 

“Tell me truly, Shakespeare,” said Rubens, 
genially, “did you write all your own works?” “Tell 
me truly, Rubens,” retorted Shakespeare, “did you 
paint all your own pictures?” “I did,” cried Ru- 
bens, hotly, “and with my own hands, too.” “What 
did you pay your hands, Rube?” queried Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, genially; “I’m thinking of starting an art 
factory myself.” 

¢ * s 

Otto Floersheim’s “Suite Miniature” is in the 
piano arrangement a charming and not too difficult 
specimen of melodic and ingenious writing for the 
instruments. The orchestral version has been 
highly spoken of wherever it was played, at home 
or abroad. The piano score published by Breit- 
kopf & Hartel gives us a series of little pictures, 
genuine miniature canvases full of tender color and 
graceful in feeling. The composer does not at- 
tempt more than the water-color, there is 
poetic feeling expressed without the aid of over- 
Naiveté is Mr. Floer- 


and 


whelming technical symbols. 
sheim’s chief charm. 


* * 


I don’t feel like spinning yarns to-day, but the 
story from the French of Jules Moinaux, translated 
by L. S. Vassault, that appeared in the Argonaut 
recently, is well worth telling. It was called “The 
Piano Trick,” and related the evening spent at the 
house of a worthy Parisian burgher. This gentle- 
man was stingy, and he had a daughter who played 
numberless variations on the piano. The fame of 
a certain M. Vignol having reached him, it struck 
the prudent papa that he could entertain a company 
without any extra expense. The intimate friend of 
Vignol was beseeched to fetch his entertaining 
companion and finally consented. The company is 
assembled. Mlle. Agatha plays her repertory. The 
guests stand it without a murmur. Something 
special has been promised, and they are patient. At 
last he arrives, the clever Vignol. He is asked to 
take something. “I suspected as much,” he mur- 
murs to his friend; “they think I have had no din- 


ner.” The daughter once more lets herself loose 
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on an interminable air with variations. Then 
Vignol is asked to show off. He does not hesitate. 
In fact he is suspiciously acquiescent for one who 
expects no compensation except the tumultuous ap- 
plause of money-loving groundlings. 

After an ominous pause Vignol exclaims: “I 





ano, from which they could not hardly expect the 
music for the dance that was to have concluded the 
evening’s festivities. 

As to Vignol, he was very well satisfied with him- 
self, especially as the author of the following classi- 
fication, which is to be found in no published treat- 


have it; I am going to do for you the little scene of | ise on natural history: Man, the ape, the negro, the 
the gentleman who takes his piano to pieces to | bourgeois and the oyster. 


find a musical note that has fallen into it.” 

This idea is received with delight. 
the idea of looking for a musical note that has fallen 
into a piano!” But let me give the rest in detail: 

“T shall now begin,” said the artist. 

A solemn silence followed these words. 


“How clever, | 


First Vignol removed the candles from the piano | 


and deposited them carefully on the floor; then he 
took down the candlesticks and ranged them beside 
the candles. This done, he folded up the cover of 
the instrument and laid it down beside the candle- 
sticks, after which he raised the top and took out 
the large front panel. x 

All these preliminaries completed, he peered into 
the instrument, squinting fearfully and making the 
most comical faces; and after this examination, 
which was accompanied by exclamations of aston- 
ishment. “Extraordinary!” he murmured, “I can- | 
not find the note!” 

At this everybody laughed consumedly. 

“T must find it,” he continued, with grotesque | 
rage; “I cannot afford to lose a note,” and the com- 
pany became almost hysterical. 

Next our practical joker, apparently animated by 
a frantic desire to succeed in his search, took out 
the keyboard and various parts of the interior 
mechanism, incessantly repeating, in the most | 
heartrending accents: “It is most extraordinary! 
But I’m sure it’s in there. I must find it in the | 
end!” and to make sure, with the feverish haste of 
a miser looking for a lost treasure, he finally took 
out all the hammers, and ranged them symmetrically 
about him on the floor. Still he found nothing. 

“Now I would have taken my oath that note fell 
into the piano. I must have been mistaken, how- 
ever. Heavens, how warm I am!” he exclaimed, | 
wiping his forehead, “I must have something to 
drink.” 

A tray filled with various liquids was pressed | 
upon him, and after drinking several glasses of 
punch, “Ah, I feel better now,” he declared, and he 
dropped into an easy chair and began to fan himself 
with his handkerchief. 

“This is a very amusing beginning,” said the 
host, when he thought Vignol was sufficiently | 
rested, “but I’ll wager the second part is funnier | 
still.” 

“The second part!” repeated the joker, looking at 
him with an astonished air. “What second part?” 

“Why, putting the piano together again, of 
course.” 

“Oh, that’s a trick I know nothing about. You'll 
have to get a piano maker to do that,” and, rising, 
he continued: “But pardon me, I am expected at | 
another reception, and though I regret exceedingly | 
that I cannot remain and enjoy this charming re- 
union, I must tear myself away.” 

With these words, he took his hat and coat, | 
bowed respectfully, and disappeared, leaving the | 


| next winter’s work on October 1. 
| attend the meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 


e's 
I cite this amusing anecdote to prove that French 
writers are not always lubricious. Matthew Arnold 


| once wrote that the Goddess of Lubricity was 


worshiped in Paris. At least she is worshiped in the 
market place and not secretly, as in this country, 
giving rise to the indescribable hypocrisy of our 
national life, the insincerity of our culture, religious 
and esthetic, and to the depressing morale of village 
life from New England to California. Little hope 
for broad, generous and ennobling culture, musical 
or literary, when the masses are ruled by the bigots, 
prigs and prudes. Pfui Teufel! 





Boston Music Notes. 
BosToON, June 11, 1898. 

ISS BERTHA CUSHING, who sailed for England 
in May to fill her engagements for the London sea- 
son, has been obliged to leave for the Continent, the smoky 
atmosphere of that city having affected her with a slight 
hoarseness, but sufficient for her to feel it unwise to sing 
there. All her engagements have been canceled by the 
advice of her physician, which entails a great disappoint- 
ment upon this young singer. The balmier air of France 
will, however, put Miss Cushing in fine condition for her 
winter’s work in this country, which it is confidently ex- 

pected will prove a triumph for the young artist. 
The closing exercises of the Faelten Pianoforte School 
will take place at Steinert Hall on June 20 and 21, after- 


| noons at 2:30 and 4:30 and evenings at 8. The programs 


have been arranged with a view to showing the excellent 
work done by the pupils of this school. 

The eighth annual festival of the Choir Guild was held 
in the Church of the Advent on June 8. The choirs tak- 
ing part were Advent, Boston; St. Paul's, Brockton; St. 


| Paul’s, Brookline; St. John’s, Jamaica Plain; Holy Trin- 


ity, Marlboro; Trinity, Melrose; St. Mary’s, Newton 
Lower Falls. S. B. Whitney was choirmaster, Harry E. 
Wry organist. The object of the Choir Guild is “to foster 
a taste for and to introduce a high standard of church 
music among the parishes of the diocese.” Certainly the 
music given at the festival was of a high order and re- 
flects great credit upon those who have so ably carried out 
the purposes of the guild. 

Miss Gertrude Gardiner has closed her studio after a 
busy and successful season of work. She will begin her 
Miss Gardiner will 


ciation, to be held in New York in the latter part of June. 
A piano recital to illustrate the Faelten system of funda- 
mental training and musical instruction was given at the 


| Quincy -Mission School, at Wollaston Park, on June 9. 


A large number of prominent Quincy people were present 
and the recital was very successful. The Faelten course 
will be introduced there next autumn. 

Walter S. G. Kennedy has composed for the first grand 
patriotic concert to be given by the Worcester Music 
Festival Chorus, for the benefit of the Volunteers’ Aid 
Association, June 16, a soprano solo and chorus entitled 
“Union and Liberty.” The words, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, have the true patriotic ring. The song is dedi- 
cated to the president of the Worcester County Musical 
Association. 

The order of exercises of the commencement week of 
the New England Conservatory of Music have been sent 
out this week. Thursday, June 16, graduates’ recital of the 
School of Oratory, at 8 p. m.; Saturday, June 18, recep- 


dumbfounded company staring at the dismantled pi- | tion to graduating class by Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. 





Dane, 4 P. M.; June 19, baccalaureate sermon by Rev. 
Reuen Thomas, in Sleeper Hall, at 4 Pp. M.; June 20, re- 
cital of graduating class, in Sleeper Hall, at 8 Pp. m.; June 
22, commencement exercises in Tremont Temple, at 2:30, 
with the alumni reunion and banquet at 7:30. 

Van Veachton Rogers, the harpist, who recently re- 
turned from a six weeks’ annual tour with the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, as usual met with great success. He 
appeared as harp soloist in many of the principal cities 
of the South and West, including Washington, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Birmingham, Louisville, 
Madison, Grand Rapids and Chicago. Mr. Rogers will 
leave Boston for the summer July 1. 

The review of W. J. Henderson’s new book, “What Is 
Good Music?” by Homer A. Norris, will be found of much 
interest by students and all interested in the subject of 
music. 

Charles F. Hanson, agent for the Sohmer piano at 
Worcester, has found time during the dull season to com- 
plete the score of a grand opera, which will be produced 
in November or December next. The title of the opera 
is “Frithjof and Ingleborg,” and is a dramatization of 
Bishop Esaias Tegner’s “Frithjof’s Saga,” by Miss Anna 
Cronhjelm Wallberg, of Worcester. The opera is in three 
acts and nine scenes, all laid in Norway and the Orkney 
Islands, and the time is set before the introduction of 
Christianity. The characters are Frithjof, son of Thor- 
stein, the peasant; Helge and Halfdan, kings of Northern 
Norway: Hilding, a foster brother to Frithjof; Bjorn, 
a friend to Frithjof; Ring, king of Northern Norway; 
Ola, Ring’s servant; Ingleborg, Helga’s sister; Gerda, her 
attendant; a warrior, a bard and a priest, with a chorus of 
courtiers, ladies, warriors and peasants. Mr. Hanson has 
composed and produced several light operas, such 1s 
“Princess Phosa,” “Tyrolian Queen,” “Gipsy Queen” 
and “The Enchanted Forest,” which have been very suc- 
cessful; a sacred cantata, “The Coming of the Bride- 
groom,” and “Lays of Sweden,” but this is his first at- 
tempt at grand opera and what he considers his greatest 
effort. He will at once begin the selection of Worcester 
artists for the production, and assume the work of re- 
hearsal as soon as the selection is made. 


Mr. Hitrv’s Concerts aT HAVERHILL. 


A series of five piano recitals by his pupils has been 
arranged by James W. Hill, the proceeds of which will 
be donated in their entirety to the soldiers’ relief fund. 
The first was given at the First Universalist Church at 
Haverhill on Saturday, and was of the highest order of 
excellence. 

Nearly all the young artists who contributed to the long 
and varied program were from other cities and towns than 
Haverhill, and the fact that the interest of the audience 
was held until the last number was, under the circum- 
stances, the best tribute to their powers. They were for- 
tunate in having the assistance of such well and favorably 
known vocalists as Mrs. Margie Brickett-Davis, soprano. 
and Mrs. Ernest Gilman, contralto. 

At the second concert the pupils were from the younger 
classes, averaging about fourteen years of age. The vocal 
ists assisting were Mrs. John H. Mitchell, contralto, and 
Miss Priest, soprano. The recital proved more than equal 
to the fondest expectations of the listeners, and was fully 
as successful as the first of the series. 

The program of the third concert was given entirely by 
two young ladies, Miss Edith Kimball Eaton, one of Mr. 
Hill’s more advanced pupils, and Miss Grace Farwell Bul- 
lock, a promising young soprano. 

Miss Eaton is a pianist of more than ordinary talent. 
and is fitting for the concert stage. She played the diffi- 
cult numbers of her portion of the program from memory, 
and displayed an absolute knowledge of the composers 
she had chosen to interpret. Her touch is light and sym- 
pathetic, but forceful and vigorous when occasion de- 
mands. She follows the idea of the composer closely, and 
takes few liberties with the tempo or theme. The expres- 
sion produced is really remarkable in so young a player, 
and it is sufficient to say that she played her best. 

Miss Bullock is a pupil of Warren Davenport, of Bos- 
ton, and is certainly giving excellent promise of fulfilling 
all the predictions which have been made for a brilliant 
future in vocalization. 
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139 Kearny Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., J 


“Consistency thou art a jewel.” 
N one breath I was told that there was no teacher here 
from whom a certain woman’s daughter could learn 
anything, and that San Francisco stood on a musical level 
with any place anywhere. It is unfortunate that this woman 
is not unique in her lack of consistency, but is one of many 
who holds back progress in San Francisco. Yet she was 
mistaken from all sides. There are many teachers here of 
great capability who could teach anybody's daughters a 
great deal, and San Francisco could stand a great deal of 
improvement in the proper places which would add mate- 
rially to the advancement of musical culture in this rush- 


{ 
une 8, 1898. { 


ing Western centre. 

Does San Francisco suffer from If 
so, this is a serious cause for stagnation, for whatever does 
not move onward moves backward, and to feel oneself on 
a level with cities, where no day passes without some 
movement to better conditions, is a mistake which leads 


self-satisfaction? 


to fatal results in San Francisco. 

From all sides I hear, “You must remember that this is 
a young city; wait until we are older and the appreciation 
for art will be here.”” Pardon the question: How will it 
get here? Will the people who are now grown up and in 
twenty years will be, to say the least, considerably older, 
advance materially? Do people really think that the study 
of music, as society studies it, is going to bring about a 
musical atmosphere, or represent a high degree of musical 
culture? Certainly not! Because if this were the case 
nothing could be in a more healthy condition to-day, when 
you stop to think that the teachers, as far back as the 
sixties, where such men as Trenkel, Kuhne and Hartman, 
and ever since that time San Francisco has had the most 
reliable, most dignified, most scholarly teachers. What is 
being done to-day that will bear fruit in twenty years? 
There can be nothing to bring about a changed condition 
except it come through the children of to-day, not the 
children of the exclusive few (who will probably go to 
Europe to study), but the children of the peuple, the great, 
grand American people, who have built up this country 
by a lavish of free education—in other words, by the pub- 
lic schools and the churches. Through what can a gen- 
eral musical education come if not through the same ave- 
nues? This leads me to say again that it is a serious pri- 
vation to the young people that music is not given in a 
systematic course in the public schools, and if it is done 
at all it is done with the feeling that anybody is good 
enough for that kind of teaching, instead of realizing that 
here, where it may be all they will ever get, there should 
be those who are competent to impart in such away that 
the pupils will derive a practical knowledge, so that they 
may be able to join choirs, choruses, choral societies, &c. 
Of course, some of the churches devote care to the music, 


but not all. The great portion of choirs are very poorly 





paid; consequently the music is not what it should be, 
and organ recitals, either free or at a small fee, are entirely 
unknown, so that the organ as a great, magnificent in- 
strument, a concert instrument, is something yet to be 
learned in San Francisco. This does not refer to the re 
citals given by Eddy, Carl, Warren and Morgan, who had 
of course the same influence upon the conditions that 
Ysaye or Rosenthal would have where hundreds hear them 
and thousands either neglect to or cannot afford it 

I am glad to chronicle that Mme. Anna von Meyerinck 
has classes in sight-singing, including rhythmical and oral 
exercises, musical dictation and music writing. Whereas 
this is a great step in the right direction it still does not 
touch the class of people and in such a general way as 
would be necessary for a permanent advancement. What 
is distinctly and absolutely necessary is a sight-singing 
class among the people on the same lines that William 
Tomlins worked in Chicago. For this broad work, which 
requires a man peculiarly adapted for it, David Loring 
continually is presented to my mind. His attitude to- 
ward music in San Francisco has always been of the most 
beneficial nature. He is always unselfish, thorough and 
painstaking, and above all of a sympathetic, magnetic na- 
ture, and he could carry such work to a glorious height if 
someone would only start the scheme. Mr. Loring could 
also give it the time, as he is not working in professional 
fields, and lack of time prevents many of the San Fran- 
cisco professionals from doing things which they would 


be glad to do. 


*> * * 


I am delighted to state that Portland, Ore., has taken 
steps to organize a fine chamber music course, under the 
auspices of the Musical Club, which is doing such mag- 
nificent work that I desire to express my admiration for 
the sincerity with which these ladies work and have raised 
the standard of music in that city. It would be a valuable 
acquisition to San Francisco if it were the home of a club 
of the nature of the Musical Club of Portland, Ore. 

* 


* * 


I cannot quite abandon the subject of chamber music 


without a few words in reference to the possibility of hav- | 


ing some work here this coming season. When a city has 
the material, the demand and the money to support it, 
what can be the reason of its “innocuous desuetude”? Let 


us arrive at the decision that it is business management | 
(that convenient cloak which covers such a multitude of | 


sins). It surely is not a pleasant occupation for an artist 
to go among his friends with a paper and a pencil asking 
their assistance, as though it were for his own personal 
benefit, instead of being a benefit to the community at 
large. Many of our best musicians would rather give 
their services were it not for the obnoxious precedent that 
they would establish by so doing; so the matter drifts or 


rather rests. The easiest way of adjusting this would seem 
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to be by engaging a business manager to see the friends of 
the quartet, the friends of music, those who represent the 
patrons of music for music’s sake, and get some sort of life 
into the matter. Please don’t tell me there is no interesting 
talent here, because I feel in position to be able to say that 
I know that it does exist. Please don’t tell me that the 
people do not care for this class of music, because in the 


first place that would be an open admission that there is a 
lack of musical refinement here; and, secondly, the audi 
ences attracted to the Symphony concerts must prove some 
thing to the contrary. Ergo: Ii San Francisco has the mu 
sicians (which it has) and San Francisco has the money 
(which it has) and the culture (which it has), where are 
(which it has “not.’’) 


but 


the chamber music concerts? 
I know this is extremely plain talk, 
tremely cold facts. 


these are ex- 


** * 
I have been informed that Mrs 
of 2218 Webster street, teaches the Virgil method. 


' nounce this by request of several who called to ask con- 
cerning the method after my statement appeared. 


Mary Cheney Clark, 
I an- 


- * . 


| A splendid concert was given at the Baldwin Theatre 
for the benefit of the Red Cross Society by Fritz Scheel 
and I hgve never heard these men play 
more superbly than upon this occasion; in fact, every time 
and even now 


his orchestra. 


they play there is distinct improvement, 
their work is the most valuable to which San 
Time will do great things for this orches- 
those who gave 


Nieto gave the 


Francisco 
is privileged. 
tra. In tendering a vote of thanks 
their services for 
most impressive address it has ever been my privilege to 
I append the personnel of the orchestra, many 


to 


this occasion the Rev 
lear 
names of which will be familiar to the Eastern and Euro- 
pean readers, as some of the musicians have had highly 
| successful careers in large musical centres 
Giulio Minetti is concert master and Mrs 
Marquardt harpist. 


Breitschuck 


W. F. Zech, F. Stark, I. 
W. 


First Violins—G. Minetti, 
} Lind and W. von der 


Feuster, C. Miltner, F. Hess, 
Mehden 

Second Violins- 
man, W. Callinan, S. 


L. N. Ritzan, P. Egry, M. R. Fleisch- 
Savannah, T. Keogh and E. Weigel. 


Violas—B. Taulus, C. Heinsen, F. Knell, H. F. Hock 
and L. Kowalski 

*Cellos—A. Weiss, R. Lent, F. Meyer, R. Patek, L. 
Langstroth and C. Toepke 

Bass—H. Seiger, T. Spiller, A. Munoz, C. Goerlich, C. 


Mundwoyler and F. Angerstein 
Flutes—A. Rodemann, A. Paulsen and P. Johannsen. 
Oboes—T. L. Mundwyler and E. Martinez. 
Cor Anglais—Louis Mundwyler. 
Clarinets—T. Wrba and R. A. Baumgaertel. 
Basoons—A. Beetz and T. Mundwyler. 
Horns—E. Schlott, O. Schlott, F. E. 
Dabelow. 
Trumpets—E. Keller, C. Horst and C. Steffen. 
Trombones—W. H. Colverd, H. Bellmann, 
and W. Tischbein. 
Tuba—C. Goerlich. 
Tympani—T. F. Hopkins. 
Drums—M. Davis and A. Oberbeck 


Huske and W. 


L. Klotz 


After the concert program Pilar Morin appeared in a 
| charming little bit of acting, in which she added speech 
to her finished art of pantomime. The sketch in which 
she appeared was written for her by Hubert H. Davies, of 
the San Francisco Newsletter, and was an artistic piece of 
| work For the great possibilities of Pilar Morin the 
sketch would have admitted of much broadening and en- 
larging, which will probably be done in the event that she 


uses it in the East. Her accent in English is enough 
charm even without the fascination of her pantomimic 
art. In fall she will join May Irwin, when she will do a 


speaking part 

Of Aimé Lachaume, her talented husband, I have heard 
France, where he is 
here was talk of his 


that his intentions are to return to 
compelled to enter military service 
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remaining in San Francisco, where he has no end of 
friends, but I feel pretty certain that there is no founda- 
tion in this rumor. 

The capacity of Century Club Hall was tested on Satur- 
day afternoon, when a matinee d’au revoir was given by 
the pupils of Mrs. Marriner-Campbell, whose valuable 
work is traceable in so many of the fine voices of San 
Francisco. ‘that Mrs. Campbell is progressive in reper- 
tory will be seen from this program: 


Quartet, Flow Gently Sweet Afton.......... Old English 
(Arranged expressly for this quartet 
by Dr. H. J. Stewart.) 
Florence Julia Doane, Isobel Kerr, Xena Roberts, 


Isella Van Pelt. 


atte Sc oii Sees teavane nates ure mebace latter’ Delibes 
Mrs. J. Livingston jenks. 

Weichenicht, O stiscer Traum. ...<... ccccvcsccvcecsss Abt 
WINES gov o ccaca tases cha winks 940-4002 e eI Abt 
Dorothy Jaep 
Pia et TO is 5. 0'6ad pedcd een x ten ceed hin eGs ve aeee Cantor 
Esther Levingston 
ge Ge A ee Sn eee Browneil 
Rosalind Bost. 

Good Night, Sweet Dreams..............-..-+-- Bischoff 
Marguerite Conklin Olcese. 

Dae LAG TORS. 6 oo. 06 cscs cdwcnoeciocs ce sovigics Gomez 
Stella Schwabacher. 
BP Pr ee eee errr Robaudi 


Hilda Green. 
Poe ge EE ES eer 
Ruth Kirke. 


Ave Maria 


I SR ods Aunt ecaacdn eles +s dees 


Marie Partridge. 


ONE 55 fa bcsvereis tik Hatter tetevaceinres Chaminade 
EE, ca Cen chvdtes tina pee i bbe abe sie Chaminade 
Merriall Patton 
Ty Ee a ee a an ee reer Grieg 


Kathleen Childs Noonan. 
Arabian Slave 


The Rowe-Shelley 


On the Road 
Oh Fair One 


Augusta Holmes 
Augusta Holmes 


ET Oe ee ROOT TET Te TOT TS 
Clara Heyman. 

Chanson Provencale Dell’ Acqua 

Florence Julia Doane. 


Nymphs and Fauns. ‘ ac . Bemberg 
“Xena Roberts. 
COGS Fo. £6 sens Vinedas cacedece Rossini 
Florence Julia Doane, Clara Heyman. 
Se mre eee oo oooh ass aKscoe supers Millard 


At the piano, 

Miss Mollie E. Pratt, Mrs. G. Hallowall, Miss Julia Tharp. 
Mrs. Campbell has a large number of young society 
girls in her class who have delightful voices, and whereas 
all sang with care and all have voices to sing with, I can- 
not refrain from giving especial mention to the sweet 
soprano and charming presence of Miss Stella Schwa- 
bacher and the beautifully finished contralto voice of Miss 
Clara Heyman, which is indeed as artistic and as pleasing 
as one could expect in a professional singer of standing. 
Among the young ladies who are working with serious 
hopes and thoughts of the future are the four who form 
the delightful quartet of which I have spoken often, and 
Miss Ellen Marks, from whose rich, full, dramatic soprano 
much may be expected. This was the first time I have 
heard Misses Isela Van Pelt, Isobel Kerr and Xena 
Roberts in solos, and each one did credit to her teacher 
and showed a magnificent organ, especially Miss Van 
Pelt, whose contralto is very rich and warm. Miss Flor- 
ence Doane, as I have said before, is an ornament to any 

concert stage. 
* 


* * 


A concert was given on Friday night for the benefit of 
the Red Cross Society, which was a case of “too much for 


” 


the money.” It is too much strain upon an audience to ask 
it to listen to so many different people. When one at- 
tends a pupil recital one expects to hear it as the work of 
one person—the teacher—but just as a concert to give 
such a fulsome program is too hard. Hother Wismer, 
Michalena and little Helen Dodd would have been 
fully capable of holding the audience and the concert 
would have been very much more artistic. Of Helen 
Dodd, a highly talented child of nine, a pupil of Miss Ida 
Diserens, I must say that she has great talent and is re- 
markably well taught, but I must also say that I don’t care 
about hearing these talented children on mixed programs. 
(Can’t someone give a concert where all of these children 
will measure lengths with one another and keep them off 
regular concert programs?) 

Hother Wismer played for the first time since his return 
from Europe and played well He has acquired a fluent 
technic, a good style and interpretation. He is essentially 
fitted for the romantic school, as was demonstrated later 
in the week. He played the Bruch concerto. 

Michalena has a fine tenor voice, and is a singer who 
would always prove interesting on a program. I cannot 
always agree with his conception of phrasing, but yet ad- 
mire his finish and his temperament. 

Maurer played the accompaniments and played them 
He has, however, a habit of making his staccato 
let alone 


well. 
notes too short for the most rapid movements, 
for an andante; besides he snaps off chords where you 
least expect it, but Maurer is too clever in other ways :o 
tolerate this in his work, so that with this correction he 
will be very good. 

A concert of extreme merit was one given by Willis 
E. Bacheller, in which he had the assistance of Miss Marie 
Wilson, pianist; Hother Wismer, violinist, and Miss Belle 
Chamberlain, accompanist. 

Miss Wilson is a charming pianist, with a clear, crisp 
technic and a fresh, buoyant manner which is a reflection 
of her sweet, vivacious personality. This buoyancy must 
be curbed and controlled before Miss Wilson will be able 
to play Schumann in a Schumannesque manner, or even 
before the Schubert-Liszt ‘Hark! Hark! the Lark” (which 
was done exquisitely in point of technic) will convey the 
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Tt ee ee a i wae a Kramer-Henselt 


Miss — Davenport, Mrs. F. G. Beatty. 
Pere eer TT eT TET Tee Saint-Saéns 


Me. Beatty, Miss Davenport. 

Andante Scherzettino 

Mrs. Beatty, Miss Davenport. 

North Star. ........scccccccccecscccce. Meyerbeer-Kullak 
Mrs. H. Ehrman, Mrs.. Beatty. 

Phzton-Poem Symphonique 

Miss Davenport, Mrs. Beatty. 


Chaminade 


Saint-Saens 


Miss Eleanora Connell, who has recently returned 
from Europe, where she studied with Fidéle Konig, 
Paris, and Shakspeare, of London, gave 
this week in her studio. She had the assistance of Miss 
Ella Lawrie, a very charming pianist; Miss Curtaz and 
F. K. Tobin, two of her talented pupils, whose work re 
flected credit upon Miss Connell as teacher. Miss Con 
nell has a light, flexible voice and very much taste. Mrs 
F. K. Tobin played the accompaniments. 

The Loring Club had a meeting last night, when many 
very important topics were discussed and disposed ol 
There will be a short vacation after the successful season 
through which it has just passed. On Monday, July 11, 
the club will open its twenty-second season with a ban 
quet. The guests of honor will be Mayor Phelan, Wm. 
Alvord and L. S. Sherman, who has just been elected 
president of the club. 

The committee of arrangements 
David W. Wise, Banks Somers, 
Neilsen. 

The following officers were elected for the season 1898- 
g: President, L. S. Sherman; first vice-president, Win- 
field S. Jones; second vice-president, Benjamin Ro- 
maine; secretary, W. C. Stadtfeld; treasurer, W. A. 
Murison; librarian, Edward C. Boysen; assistant libra- 
David W. Wise, and director, D. W. Loring. Ad 
visory board, Wm. Alvord, Mrs. Wm. Alvord, James D 
Phelan, Mrs. L. L. Baker, E. H. Sheldon. Music com 
mittee, B. G. Somers, Charles H. Van Orden and J. J 
Morris. Voice committee, J. F. Ritter, Benjamin Frank 
lin, J. J. Machtreib and W. F. Hooke. 

P. Hughes, and Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr were accepted for reasons which were 
the most 


ol 


a song recitai 


this 
Mackay, 


banquet is 


Wm. 


lor 


Wm. 


rian, 


The resignations of D. director, 


unavoidable, both leaving on agreeable and 





thought of tenderness and poetry to her hearers. Time, 
and I wish I did not need to add sorrow, which rounds 
out everyone’s life, will temper Miss Wilson’s music 
into a delightful condition. 
ment will be self-control. 

Wismer played the Tartini sonata in G, 
romance, and Schubert’s “Abeille,” in all numbers showing 
a fine technic. That his harmonics were not always clear 
must not militate against him any more than it does 
against every artist who ever plays the violin, for they 
all hit or miss some time. 

Bacheller sang extremely well, only showing a trifle 
huskiness in the mezza voce at the end of the program, 
which doubtless was due to a sudden warm fog that came 
up in the evening. His high notes are of a superb quality, 
and his style is artistic. 

Miss Chamberlain added no small amount to the en- 


a Schumann 


heard was given by three pupils of Robert Tolmie, 
F. G. Beatty, Mrs. H. Ehrman and Miss Nellie Daven- 
port. In the two former ladies there is perfect maturity 
of musical conception, in addition to firmness and tech- 
nical surety. Miss Davenport, a sweet, dainty little girl, 
is a thorough exponent of the good work of Robert Tol- 
mie, and with a fluent technic she has much grace, taste 
and delicacy. The ensemble of instruments and of inter- 
pretations were well nigh faultless. The program follows: 


friendly terms. 
David Loring was the creator of this club and the di- 


| rector for nineteen years, and his return to San Francisco 


And the first step to improve- | 


joyment of the evening by her charming accompaniments. | 
One of the most finished entertainments I have ever | 
Mrs. | 


Hughes 
A 
Mr. 


who 


after an absence of several years prompted Mr. 
to “give unto Czsar that which belonged to Casar.” 
letter in acknowledgment of careful work was sent 
Hughes by the Loring Club. Mrs. Carmichael-Carr, 
leit this week for London to remain permanently, 
accompanist for this club for the past three years, and as 
a testimonial of the club’s esteem she was presented with 


was 


a handsome clock in view of the fact that she was always 


“on time” from every standpoint, and a letter conveying 
the good wishes and gratitude of the club has been sent 
her to her new home. Mrs. Carr will be seriously missed 
musical circles here, for her work and 
thorough. She was an excellent piano teacher and figured 
| prominently in local chamber music attempts. 
John F. Thrum, 
Drama, died suddenly on the street of heart disease. 
EMILIE FRANCES BAUER 


in was sincere 


for many years editor of Music and 


Cards Out. 


Cards are out announcing the wedding of Maude Roose- 
velt srockdorff Le Vinsen, daughter of Madame 
D’Arona, to Baron Wilhelm Mumm von Schwarzenstein 
on Wednesday, July 6, at Wiesbaden, Germany. Madame 
D’Arona sails for Europe on the 25th. 


von 
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USICIANS of all grades and of all schools will join 
with me in offering congratulations to Dr. Charles 
Hubert Hastings Parry, one of those whom the Queen 
honored with the dignity of knighthood on the occasion ol 
Dr. Parry’s services to musical art are many 
His compositions, which are well known to 


her birthday. 
and varied. 
all musicians, are in probably every form hitherto discov- 
ered except that of opera, from the modest part song or 
symphony and oratorio, more than 


which has enriched our national 


ditty the 
one specimen ol each of 
As a musical educationalist no less than as 
a composer, Dr. Parry worked hard, and suc 


His influence is great, his personality distin 


simple to 


store of musi 
well 


has 


ce ssfully 


guished. He is the representative British musician 
[herefore the honor that has been conierred upon him 
has been conferred upon one who richly deserves it. I 


repeat my best congratulations 

It is now stated that Frau Cosima Wagner will not come 
to London, as she at one time intended to do, to attend the 
cycle of her husband's great music drama at Covent Gar 
It is a lady’s privilege to change her mind, without 
Sut 


den 
assigning 
present it 


in a case like the 
be know the 
cause for Frau Wagner's change As Truth 
sagely observed last week, “It is a pity, for Mme. Wag- 
ner will never have heard her husband’s music sung by 
be accorded it at Covent Garden.” 


any reason, ol course 


would generally interesting to 


of mind 


so fine a cast as will 
Is it possible that the reason lies in this fine cast, which no 
one is ever likely to hear at Bayreuth? 

Though Mr. Gladstone was very much of an amateur in 
musical matters, his practical interest in hymns was great 
His translation or adaptation of “Rock of Ages” (“Jesus 
which Sir Frederick Bridges set to 

Gladstone was the author also of 


pro me perforatus’’), 
music, is superb. Mr 
an Italian version of “Hark, my soul, it is the Lord,” and 
of a Latin adaptation of “Art thou weary, art thou lan 
guid?” (“Scis te lassum? Indi 
rectly, too, the great minister helped on the cause oi 
musical education at the time when he was a member of 
To him the late John Hullah 


Scis languentem?’’) 


Education. 
Gladstone never refused the aid of 


the Council on 
owed much, for Mr 
his influence and advice. 


Dr. Mottl will not, after ail, migrate to Munich, for 
the Grand Duke of Baden has refused to accept his 
resignation. For six years negotiations have been on foot 


to secure him for Munich, and this time they seemed to 
have some chances of success, but apparently it is not to 
and Herr Possart must look elsewhere for 
remplacant for Strauss. Rumor names both Nikisch and 
Weingartner as desired. Would either accept the post? 
Miss Marie Elba has played Hansel 300 times, and in 


be, von a 
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commemoration of the fact she will give a special perform- 
ance at the Crystal Palace on the 28th 

Leonard Borwick leit London on Tuesday for Balmoral, 
where he will play by command before the Queen. 

A very interesting collection of relics belonging to the 
late Sir Michael Costa was sold on the 20th inst. Among 
them was a draft in the Queen‘s handwriting of the musical 
program of the Prince of Wales’ wedding, as well as sixty 
letters, by royal command, addressed to the famous mu- 
sician, 
Albert Fransella, at his forthcoming recital on June 6, | 
introduce 


at Queen’s (small) Hall, will his newly formed 


flute quartet, which consists of four differently tusied in 
struments, viz: F ert flute 

At the London Organ School and International College | 
of Music, which is not one of the myriad of bogus musical | 
three-manual 
Casson, 


flute, con tenor and bass flutes 


degree conferring institutions, a fine new 
organ is being erected under the direction of T. 
which will be placed, when completed, in the concert 
room. The admirable list of professors testifies to the 
bona fides of the school; Walter Alcock, professor at the 


R. C. M.; Herr Wilhelmj and Gustav Garcia are promi- 
nent names among the list 

A busy concert season is in progress at the Guildhall 
School of Music, where no fewer than eight concerts are 


The extraordinary success of the 
features connected 


to be given in June. 
of the most remarkable 
with music London. The average number of pupils is 


3.750, and in 1897 no less than £33,000 were paid in fees 


school is one 


in 
Ten thousand lessons are given weekly in the school, and 
there are about 700 new pupils in each term. The average 
payment by the students amounts to about £9 per annum 

The orphanage committee of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians announce that there are now vacancies in the 
Orphanage, and that all orphans of professional musicians 
whether their parents members 
The Brighton Musical Fraternity 
donation guineas to the 
lies this 
Orphanage might soon be ex- 


are equally eligible, were 


of the society or not 


has just given a generous of 20 


If other 
benefits of 


musical box would follow ex- 


the 


society 
ample the 
much greater number of children 

~adows White, Q. C., whose death occurred 
for many years a well-known personality 


tended to a 
Frederick M« 
ly, 


recent 


was 








in the musical world. His wife, the distinguished com- 
poser, Alice Mary Smith, was an accomplished musician. 
Meadows White held various offices in connection with 


He was stand- 
ing counsel to the Philharmonic Society, a director of 
the R. A. M., and a member of the 
the R. A. M. and R. C. M 

Mr. Gladstone seems to have suffered from a complaint 
for music, 


prominent musical institutions in London 


associated board of 


fondness” 
Still, 


that is very common in London, a 


which means nothing very much this fondness in 


Mr. Gladstone’s case was substantial enough to lead him 
to the Handel festival on various occasions, and he was 
known to have visited the opera at least thrice in the 
last twenty-five years 

Madame Vanderveer-Green gave an “At Home” on the 
19th in honor of Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, when a large 
number of guests assembled to meet the distinguished 
pianist. A good musical program was provided by Hugo 
Heinz, Oscar Meyer, Whitney Mockridge, Douglas 


Powell, Victor Biegre and Miss Edie Reynolds Among 


the guests were Professor and Mrs. Hambourg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Liebling, Mme. Guy d’Hardelot, Lady and Miss 
Barnby, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Lucas, Mrs. Albert Ran- 
degger, Miss Joachim, Mrs. Paul Blouet, Mrs. Helen 
Trust, Chas. Shaw, M. P., and Mrs. Kenneth Stewart 
Henry Wolfsohn is in town and he has arranged with 


E. Cavour to represent the interests of Mme. Lillian Blau- 
in England. She her début at of 
Robert Newman’s orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall on 


velt will make one 


the 31st of October. Afterward she will give some vocal 








23 








recitals at St. James’ Hall. Mr. Wolfsohn has further 
arranged with Mr. Vert for Joseffy to make his 
début at the first Richter concert of next 
will take place early in May. 

Whitney Mockridge will go to America in December 
In the autumn of 1899 


London 


season, which 


for the remainder of the season. 
Watkin-Mills will go to America for four months. 


CONCERTS. 


The first concert of Dr. Richter’s thirtieth London sea 


son of orchestral concerts last Monday even 
ing, and began, as in several previous years, with Wagner's 


Ut! 


was given 


imposing and festal overture to “Die Meistersinger 
the periormance ol this masterpiece, as well as of Bee 
thoven’s “Egmont” and 
Minor Symphony, more can hardly be said than has al 
works 


overture, Brahms’ colossal C 


ready appeared in these columns when these were 
performed at former concerts under the masterly direction 
of Dr. Richter. 

Few works can stand between the “Egmont 
Meistersinger’ overtures, among which tew Kimsky-WKorsa 


and “Die 


koff’s “Scheherazade” cannot be admitted. 

The themes are frivolous or commonplace, and not orig- 
inal at that. There worthy the name 
One hears phrase after phrase with no apparent connec 
tion, and when a movement is finished there is no definite 
impression. Rimsky-Korsakoff, however, has caught the 
barbaric and Oriental spirit of his subject, and he plays on 
the instruments of his orchestra with astounding virtuosity 


is no treatment 


A program of the most popular kind attracted an over 
to Queen’s Hall, when M. Lamoureux 


gave his last concert on Saturday, the 2ist. 


flowing audience 
The special 
must have been felt by 
March 
familiar 
and | 


the 


appropriateness of the “Eroica’ 
Funeral 
Che 


effect, 


most of those present, and certainly the 


seemed invested with a very special pathos 
made their usual 


Wagner 
Lamoureux 


excerpts trom 
thought that M 
“Tristan”” Prelude and Death Song than ever before 


succeeded better with 

Mme. Teresa Carrefio has enjoyed a reputation in Lon- 
don, as elsewhere, for many a long day for being one of 
the most richly gifted pianists of the gentler sex now be 
fore the public, and this old-established reputation certainly 
Madame Carrefio’s 
Hall 


is 


lost nothing, if it gained nothing, by 
performance at the first of two recitals in St. James’ 


on Monday afternoon. Her playing of scale passages 
her touch is lovely and her 


the 


as clear and crystalline as ever, 


command of every variety olf expressive tone trom 


most peaceful pianissimo to the thundering fortissimo is 
no less great 


Mr 


of his childhood’s days 


It is pleasant to be able to say that Hegner has 


abundantly fulfilled the promise 
the best of the piano prodigies of 
of 


He was certainly one of 


recent years, and he is now an artist undoubted dis 


tinction, possessing qualities which should some day insure 


him a place in the very front rank. Good touch, good ex- 


ecution, above al!, good judgment and a refreshing rea- 


sonableness of temperament, were all to be noted at the 
recital which Mr. Hegner gave at St. James’ Hall on 
May 19. 

One of the best vocal recitals of the season so far was 


given on Monday evening in Steinway Hall by Mme. 
Zippora Monteith. This is true not only because of the 
singing of the but also because of 
high character of the program. Mme. Monteith intro- 
A Song of Hope,” by Hermann 
by A. Mascheroni 


excellent artist, the 
duced two new songs, 
Lohr, and “Glamour,” 


ers in each case accompanied the singer on the piano, and 


The compos- 


the numbers were favorably received, deservedly, by the 
audience 
Tue Lyric THEATRE 
Arthur Roberts’ revival of “A Modern Don Quixote” 
at the 
and frivolity, and is well played, well sung, well danced 


What 


Lyric Theatre on Saturday last is brimful of fun 


and well staged more can one want? There are 
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few if any dull moments, but there are many happy quar- 


ters of an hour. In fact, during the whole time in which 
the modern Don (Mr. Roberts) is on the stage the audi- 
ence is kept in a state of quasi hysteria from laughter. 
His powers of mimicry have never been seen to greater 
advantage, because he has not in recent years had a part 
which offered him so many opportunities. Each man in 
his life plays many parts. Mr. Roberts plays many parts 
in each character he assumes. 

It is hardly necessary to go into every particular of the 
for such a course would simply mean a 
string of praises. The Sancho Panza of Harry Kilburn is 
too exuberant, but this is well nigh the only discord in 
what was a perfectly harmonious represeutation. For this 
revival several new musical numbers have been added by 
Lionel Monckton, Tilbury, Morris, Rubens and 
all, or nearly all, of them were vociferously ap- 
F. V. ATWATER. 


performance, 


Messrs. 
Murray; 
plauded and most of them repeated. 


From the Lankow Studio. 


Of Miss Martha Hofacker’s appearance at the Schwei- 
zer-Sangerfest the papers have the following to say: 


Miss Martha Hofacker, possessing a very sonorous and 
earned well-deserved applause and gained 


tuneful voice, 
the favors of all present at once.—New York Staats Zei- 
tung. 

Miss Hofacker won, through her sympathetic appear- 


A splendid soprano voice is hers, 
distinguished with crystalline purity. Her delivery of Van 
der Stucken’s song, “O Kom mit mir,” was a performance 
of first quality, and the singer was overwhelmed with ap- 
plause.—New York Herald. 


ance, the hearts of all. 





In regard to Miss Hofacker’s artistic doings,.there can 
be only one voice of praise. It is effectively phenomenal 
to hear in which manner and shape the voice of the young 
singer has developed. We really must ask: Where does 
this entrancing richness of tone come from and this ex- 
treme surety and confidence? Both denote excellent 
schooling and a noble voice. Her selections were very 
lucky ones. The grand aria from “Tannhauser” is just as 
written for her, and Van der Stucken’s song, as well as 
others, brought her tremendous applause.—Americanische 
Schweizer Zeitung. 

Wm. H. Barber's Astoria Recital. 


The following program was given by that delightful 
pianist, William H. Barber, for the benefit of St. George’s 
Church, at Astoria, L. I., on Thursday evening last, the 
Oth inst.: 


Gavotte, in B flat Major... ....200ccccceccccveeeis Handel 
Andante, from G major Concerto............. Beethoven 
Rpg s RARE DP eee en ee er Moszkowski 
NR ES ne Fo ss a rain oareeeee MacDowell 
ame. 5 GORD MGI ous 66 cccseesrcevenciens Schumann 
BIE EIN sooo v:55. ds nie c 6.¥e + 00 ds yay koa ee Grieg 
SRN NG Eo F:5.5 558 0.66 ole ok Woeze Stavenhagen 
ORIEL CRP PO eT ee Schubert- Liszt 
Valse Caprice, dedicated to W. H. Barber........ Berwald 
PCIe. ©, GNU SEUEON «oo. socsccecnsceders eer. 
Nocturne, F sharp major................- .. Chopin 
(ee ge Ee ae eras Sean Chopin 
Sn Ph RE Fe < dois SLES ales. edd ceeuwed Chopin 
ee eR SER ao ee pene eieeme Liszt 
Wiegenlied, arranged by W. H. Barber........... Brahms 
ESGUMAPIGH TUNE, BIO. OB. ooo nhc cccccsvccccoces Liszt 


We append an excerpt from the local press: 

Obviously Mr. Barber is a pianist of great versatility, 
playing from no less than twelve composers. From be- 
ginning to end his interpretations were seemingly fiawless, 
his technic unimpeachable, distinguished by refinement, 
brilliancy, as well as elegance of style. It is needless to 
say that there was enough variety to put his ability to a 
thorough test. His musical nature shows in every bar that 
he performs, and he accomplishes his feats from the very 
highest motive power of a purely passionate and romantic 
imagination. Mr. Barber’s delicate touch and phrasing 
and his unusual success in the Chopin numbers lead one 
to think that that composer he has made his specialty. He 
showed his deep and thorough comprehension of the com- 


View. 

Editor The Musical Courier: 
T is always foolish for a writer to reply to genuine criti- 
cism of his essays or books, but when misrepresenta- 
tion takes the place of criticism it is his duty to reply and 
expose the fraud. In the last number of his private and 
peculiar magazine W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago, devotes 
several pages of comment to an article of mine on the 
“Utility of Music,” which appeared in the May Forum. 
He says that I mention three cases of savages who found 
music useful while working, and that I base on them the 
conclusion that “thus in all parts of the world and at all 
times the value of music as an aid and a stimulus to work 
has been abundantly attested.” He remarks that “this 
powerful induction from three individual cases appears to 
me to have in it more than the proverbial faith of ‘the 
grain of mustard seed.’” I did not base my induction on 
“three” cases; I gave five instances, and gave them as 
mere samples, as any person of ordinary intelligence could 
see from the fact that they were preceded by the sentence: 
“The narratives of explorers abound in allusions to this 

function of music.” 

Mr. Mathews indulges in another case of misrepresen- 
tation when he quotes me as saying: “I think that no boy 
who loves music will ever torture animals or be a rowdy 
in school or college. Music is, therefore, an antidote to 
vulgarity and crime,” and then comments on this: “ ‘There- 
fore’ is good. In fact, in many arguments the ‘therefore’ is 
the most important part of the premise.”” Here Mr. Mathews 
deliberately mutilated my argument and then tried to make 
fun of me. I wrote that “Music is also a potent moral 
agency, because it fosters a love of refined pastimes and 
weans young people from low and demoralizing pleasures.” 
This sentence preceded the remark about torturing ani- 
mals, which was given as an illustration, not as a premise. 
If an art critic went to an exhibition, knocked off the head 
of a statue, hid it in a corner and then went home and 
made fun of the sculptor for making a statue without a 
head it would be an exact parallel to Mr. Mathews’ con- 
duct. 

Mr. Mathews goes on to say that I failed to write upon 
the subject indicated in my title, because I did not write 
about the utility of art music, operatic and symphonic. 
This is another misrepresentation. I spoke of military 
and of church music, which includes much that is artistic, 
from the works of Palestrina, Bach and Handel, down to 
the present day. I spoke of funeral music, which includes 
some of the greatest works of Handel, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Chopin and Wagner. I spoke of how Chopin’s pi- 
ano playing used to inspire Georges Sand. I spoke of the 
enduring value of music as compared with many other 
pleasures, adding that “Bach, Handel, Haydn, Wagner 
and other composers, who reached a good old age, were 
as enthusiastic over their art in their last days as in their 
youth, and the day before he died Liszt had himself car- 
ried from his bed in Bayreuth to the Wagner Theatre that 
he might once more hear ‘Tristan and Isolde.’” I spoke 
of the hundred different roles which music plays in all 
social life, including the home circle, where it does so 
much to kill the monster ennui, and I wound up by say- 
ing: 

“Can one imagine anything more useful than an art 
capable of giving so much innocent pleasure to millions— 
from the lowest savages to the men of greatest genius? 
Would anyone say that tailors, cobblers, bakers, are use- 
ful, and that Bach, Chopin and Wagner are useless? Then 
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Ww. S. B. Mathews ies an Ethical Point of | a high-school girl graduate or a Chicago magazine editor 


might dilate on the utility of Wagner or Shakespeare, of 
books or beautiful scenery, but in this part of the United 
States it is not necessary to do so. 

Mr. Mathews hints modestly that he is not such a 
bungler as I am. If he had undertaken to write on the 
utility of music, he says, he would have begun by “defining 
utility” and by distinguishing between “immediate utili- 
ties” and “transcendent utilities,” and so on, for a page or 
two. Quite likely he would, and if he had sent this pedan- 
tic twaddle to the editor of the Forum or any other maga- 
zine it would have been politely returned to him, pro- 
vided he had inclosed a stamped envelope. It was probably 
to guard against such contingencies—or to put a stop to 
them—that Mr. Mathews started a magazine of his own. 

Henry J. Finck. 


New York, June 12. 


A Comparison. 


A correspondent of the Chicago /nter-Ocean in review- 
ing the Cincinnati May Festival makes the following com- 
parative remarks in the issue of that paper dated May 29: 


One must almost perforce class Mrs. Jacoby and Mr. 
Bispham together instead of singly in speaking of their 
parts, so harmoniously did their voices blend in the pas- 
sages where they sang together, and, moreover, there was 
noticeable a certain likeness in the richness of tones that 
characterizes each. Mrs. Jacoby has sung with the quality 
of the thorough artist all through the festival, and she sur- 
passed all her previous efforts in the mass. 


W. A. Howland. 


W. A. Howland has been on two concert tours this 
spring, and these are a few of the press notices that he 
received: 

In oratorio, “Spectre’s Bride,” by Dvorak: Of the solo- 
ists W. A. Howland carried off the honors in the music 
allotted to the baritone, which is the most dramatic of this 
work. Mr. Howland possesses a strong, clear baritone, 
which he uses in masterly style—Washington Post 





In “Arminius”: Mr. Howland has a baritone voice of 
excellent quality, and it stood the severe test of “Ar- 
minius” well.—Newburyport Herald. 


The solos by Mr. Howland, bass, furnished an admira- 
ble opportunity for the audience to observe the repressed 
power, wide range and sympathetic timbre of his voice, 
which impressed one as being held in check with pienty of 
force in reserve. Mr. Howland was at his best again in 


the following recitative and solo. * * * This was one 
of the most artistic numbers of the work.—Hartford 
Courant. 





The duets sung by Madame Gadski and Mr. Howland 
were especially well rendered. Mr. Howland possesses a 
fine baritone voice, which he used to good purpose.- 
Louisville Dispatch. 


Mr. Howland had a better opportunity in “Swan and the 
Skylark” to show his ability than in Massenet’s “Eve.” 
The exquisite opening song, “A Grecian Poet, I,” was 
rendered by Mr. Howland with a depth of feeling and fine- 
ness of execution that marked him as a true artist and a 
fine, intelligent singer. Ysaye, the great violinist, played 
at this same concert.—Louisville Commercial. 


Mr. Howland was also in the cast, and did excellent 


work.—Chicago Times-Herald. 





Mr. Howland revealed a fresh, resonant organ in the de- 
mands made upon him.—Detroit Tribune. 











were Homer and Dante, Shakespeare ana Goethe useless; 
then are all books and pictures useless, and all the beauties 
of nature.” 

These three sentences sum up everything that need be 


In the bass aria, “Pro Peccatis,” Mr. Howland afforded 


much satisfaction. He has a fine voice and has enjoyed 
excellent opportunities of cultivation His solu, “Eia 
Mater,” was also very enjoyable, and the quartets were 








poser’s spirit, especially in the nocturne. 


said about the utility of art music. A college sophomore, 


splendidly performed.—Wisconsin State Journal. 
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Overtones. 


BY J. STANFORD BROWN. 
June 2, 1898 


ITHOUT perfectly clear ideas of sound waves it is 

impossible to talk intelligently about the voice as 

a physical phenomenon. This brings us at once to the 

distinction between what are termed “simple” waves and 
those which are “not simple.” 

A sound wave has (1) length, (2) height (amplitude), 
(3) shape and (4) intensity. Wave length is, however, a 
different conception from the thought involved when we 
speak of the length of a piece of stick. The length of a 
sound wave is the distance which the wave has passed over 
in space in one second, starting from the source of sound. 
It is a length not of the wave in the ordinary sense, but 
of the space traversed by the wave. The height of the 
wave, often called its amplitude, is the maximum extent 


of swing made by each particle which at any instant con- | 


stitutes any portion of the wave as the wave passes along 

In the word shape we have another difficulty of concep- 
tion. A “simple wave” is of the definite form known in 
physics as a sine curve or “sugar-loaf curve.” 

Two simple waves may be combined physically into one, 
and on paper the result is obtained by adding the ordinates 
of corresponding points on the line of motion of the wave. 

A series of simple waves whose lengths are related as the 
series of numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c., ad infinitum is of 
especial interest. 
when vibrated successively as a whole, in 3-3, &c. 
each case the sound corresponding to each of these waves 
is a tone. If, however, a string is made to vibrate in two 
modes at once, say, as a whole and also as 3-3, the result- 
ing sound is no longer a tone (which corresponds to a 
’ which corresponds to a “non- 


>.2 


simple wave), but “note,’ 
simple” wave. Further, 
note is a single wave, whose 
“shape.” Every note-wave is 
so far as its shape is concerned. 
poses of analysis, discussion or picturing the wave, we 
may consider it as a compound of some number of simple 
waves of various lengths and heights, but all of sugar-loaf 
shape, although as a physical entity we are always dealing 
with a single wave. The sound passes from the 
source to the ear not as a series of several waves, each one 
of which is a simple or tone wave, but as a single wave 
whose characteristic curve, however, is drawn by adding 
(algebraically) such a series of tone-waves 

The books on acoustics, unfortunately, call each one of 
3, 4, &c., an 
tone” to the lowest tone produced in the series 


peculiarity is 
tone-wave 


chief 
a deformed 


note 


2, 


“over- 
This, 
however, is now an obsolete and improper use of the term 
overtone. In the case of a string vibrating in, say, 3-3, 
the sound produced will be 
(1) A tone if the string is vibrating solely in that mode 
(2) An overtone only if the string is simultaneously 


a series of tone-waves related as 1, 


Such a series is generated by a string | 


In 


the wave corresponding to the | 
its | 


In other words, for pur- | 


— 
vibrating either in 2-2 or 1-1, in which case the sound will 


be an overtone to the 2-2 tone or I-1 tone, as the case may 
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be, and in relation to it the aforesaid lower tone is called | 


its fundamental. 
or complex has the advantage of emphasizing their theo- 
retical analysis and the possibility of their physical synthe- 
sis, but it likewise has the disadvantage of suggesting the 
thought of every such sound (note) passing from the 
source to the listener's ear as a series of distinct waves, 
which is never the case with sounds (notes) of the human 
voice, 

These ideas, while not difficult to comprehend, are quite 
difficult to put down so as to be both easily and clearly 
comprehensible to one who approaches the subject for 
the first time. 
mechanism” enable one to produce a series of consecutive 


Calling “non-simple” sounds compound | 


In the voice the vocal bands or “pitch | 


tones differing to the ear by the amount called a “semi- | 
] 


tone” through a range of from 2 to 4 octaves. 

How the “overtones” 
above definition No. 2) are formed is still a matter of dis- 
cussion, excepting in so far as it is held to be a question 
of resonance, which, in turn, so far as overtones is con- 
cerned, is a function of 

(1) The shape taken by the vocal tube, and 

(2) Whether or no nasal and other forms of resonance 
are brought into use by the singer. Resonance in the 


of the voice (according to the | 
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Tarkio Music Festival. 
N interesting music festival, engaging the services of 
quite a talented group of artists, took place in the 
Tarkio, Mo., on May 18 and 19, in the Audi 
Three concerts were given, two even 


A 


little town of 
torium of the place. 
ing and one afternoon, the afternoon concert being an ar 
tists’ recital. The first evening performance presented 
some mixed choruses of not too ambitious character, with 
a judicious sprinkling of piano, violin and vocal solos and 
vocal duets. The closing concert was composed of Han 
del’s ‘‘Messiah,” most creditably and spiritedly given, and 
forming a highly commendable climax to the enterprising 
efforts of this musical community. The local press writes 
intelligently and with enthusiasm of the festival, the Omaha 
Bee of May 22 giving merited consideration to the con 
ductor, Mr. Mills, in the following excerpt from a lengthy 
article: 

It was the musical department of this college (Presby- 
terian) that gave the festival last week The chorus num- 
bered 100 voices, and the parts were fairly well balanced 
At the Wednesday evening performance they sang “Day 
break,” by Fanning; “The Shepherd’s Farewell,” by 
Smart, and the “March Chorus,” from ‘“Tannhauser,” by 


| Wagner. Or Thursday evening “The Messiah” was given, 


above sense does not mean the amplification of the wave 


height of the fundamental tone of any given note, which is 
the sense to which Dr. Muckey confines the term in his 


| articles. 


Success for Another Dossert Pupil. 


The appended notice refers to Miss Ida Hawley, who | 


has been engaged by the Schiller Opera Company, of Chi- 
cago, to sing leading roles. Miss Hawley is a pupil of 
Frank G. Dossert, to whom she attributes all the credit for 
her vocal success: 


Miss Ida Hawley, the most recent accession to the 
Schiller Opera Company, is an interesting figure. She 
was until yesterday a member of Augustin Daly’s com- 
pany, and has scored several big hits in Mr. Daly’s mu- 
sical productions. 
mander Hawley of the United States Navy, who has been 
in Chicago for several weeks past recruiting for Uncle 
Sam’s navy. Miss Hawley is a Canadian by birth. Her 


his company for two seasons. She first appeared as Ceres 
in “The Tempest,” and has since played many roles. It 
was her singing in the title role of “Lilli Tse,” the one-act 
Japanese opera which Mr. Daly produced last winter as a 


curtain raiser to “The Country Girl,” which brought her | 


into prominence. She alternated this role with Miss Mar- 
guerite Lemon and shared her success in New York. Miss 
Hawley is pretty and slight, with a great pair of dark 
gray eyes and a trim, dainty little figure. Her voice is a 
pure soprano of good range and great sweetness. Yvonne 
is probably the best singing part in “Paul Jones,” so she 
will have plenty of opportunity to display her qualities.— 
| Chicago Sunday Chronicle, June 5. 


| the word “physical” appears in Mr 


She is a cousin of Lieutenant Com- | 


first engagement was with Mr. Daly, and she has been in | 


and they sang twelve of those wonderful choruses, includ 
ing the “Amen,” with which the work closes, and which is 
so difficult that it is frequently omitted. The conductor is 
Charles F. H. Mills, director of the musical department of 
the college. Mr. Mills was educated at Oberlin, and is so 
skilled a pianist that he was able to play at the afternoon 
concert MacDowell’s D minor Concerto. As a conductor 
Mr. Mills is energetic, strict, has the respect and confi 
dence of his singers and is fortunate in his choice of tempi 
His chorus sang with remarkable accuracy, and was a 
constant source of wonder to us who had not heard it be 
fore and were inclined to judge it by the size of the town 
in which it lives 


Errata. 
In the issue of THe Musicat Courter, June 8, page 15 
Davenport’s article 
It should read instead, “psychical.” 


Harold Eilgas. 
The gifted young boy soprano Harold Elgas still con- 


upon “Articulation.” 


tinues busy, and has recently filled a number of engage 
ments in New York, Jersey City, Yonkers and Tarrytown 
His voice, always rich, clear and full of color, seems to be 
growing even more mellow and beautiful in quality, and 
it is not to be wondered at that return engagements every 
where emphasize ‘rank G 
teacher, is to be congratulated upon the result of his train 
ing 
In the evening the school attended a special service in 
Christ Church and Dr. Grosvenor preached a baccalaureate 
sermon to the graduates. The music was under the effi- 
cient direction of John D. Hazen, and consisted of an an 
them, well rendered by the choir, the customary hymns, 
and as a special feature an offertory solo by Master Harold 
Elgas, otf New York. The latter sang “Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair” with exquisite simplicity and feeling 


his success Dossert, his 


The following is a Tarrytown press criticism: 
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*“What Is Good Music?”’ 


Editor The Musical Courier: 


HAVE looked for a discriminating review of Mr. Hen- 

derson’s ‘““What is Good Music?” and looked in vain. 

Mr. Hale’s complimentary paragraphs in the Musical 

Record can hardly be called a review, while Mr. Mathews 

in Music does not get at the real subject-matter of the 
book. 

The purpose of the book, as explained, is to enable one 
to determine what constitutes good music and its proper 
interpretation, and it seems to me that, with certain reser- 
vations, it is one of the most valuable books the music 
student can read. The author is a man of culture and 
experience, and writes in a way that attracts and con- 
vinces. One is rarely at loss to know his exact meaning 
and his purpose is unquestionably the highest. It is a 
book which will be largely read and will, let us fervently 
hope, push from many libraries such sickly sentiment as 
that contained in volumes like “Music and Morals” or 
“Charles Auchester.” 

If I make criticism of certain passages I should not be 
accused of trying to detract from the merit of the volume 
as a whole, for I shall certainly ask every student who 
comes my way to read the book, but I shall just as surely 
wish to point out what seems to me are the dangers ‘n 
accepting all its conclusions. Let me make a few inter 
rogations. 

Does not Mr. Henderson dogmatize too much on de- 
batable matter? Nothing could be more attractively prom 
ising than the “prelude.” ‘Surely,’ the reader will say, 
‘here at last is something which settles the perplexing 
question, ‘What is good music?’ ” 

In the beginning we are told that a person may “culti- 
vate a discriminating taste in music, may acquire the 
fundamental knowledge in a few short months.” On page 
15 we read that the person ought “first of all to be ac- 
quainted with musical form and the history of music.” 
Does not a knowledge of “form” presuppose an intimate 
acquaintance with all the keys, with modulation and the 
tonal relation of keys; in other words, with harmony? 
Can all this, with a knowledge of the history of music, be 
acquired in a few months? 

Would many musicians agree with Mr. Henderson’s state- 
ment that ‘‘an intelligent estimate of the value of a fugal 
composition may be made by any person who knows the 
general principles of polyphony?” And does he really 
mean that in a “few months” an average listener may dis- 
entangle the different parts of a fugue, so that he may 
“identify subject and watch for answer; note whether it 
is direct or inverted—augmented or diminished—and at 
the same time hear the counter-subject and bear it in 
mind—follow the interweaving of these melodic parts and 
endeavor to decide whether or not it shows iffgenuity or 
baldness, plasticity or stiffness, power and fecundity or 
unsuccessful effort and barrenness?” All that in a few 
months! Will not the “average listener” be disappointed 
if he hopes to do all that? 

On page 39 the author states: “Contrapuntai writing is 
the most learned kind of composition, because every meas- 
ure must be made in obedience to fixed laws. The poly- 
phonic period began with the discovery of these laws.” 
Would it not be nearer the truth to say that these laws 
were one result of the repeated experiments of com- 
posers? Theory does not legislate; it only chronicles. 

Would the majority of musicians agree that in this 
school one looks in vain for the note of “dramatic pas- 
sion?” Is there no true “dramatic passion” in the B 
minor mass or the Passion music? 

Do not many eminent critics disagree with the author's 
statement that the subject-matter of a symphony or sonata 
should be repeated? 

It seems to me that all that is written regarding the 
sonata-form from pp. 46 to 72 inclusive is the clearest, 
sanest, most comprehensive suming up of the subject that 
we have in our language. It was high time someone 
called a halt to the senseless cry .of “‘no form” in modern 
music, and showed us, as Mr. Henderson has done, that 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony, for example, is 
just as much in form as is Mozart and that the form is just 
as logical and as natural. 

Mr. Henderson writes: ‘“Wagner’s music dramas are 
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the finest exponents of the true method of writing opera.” 
Has the author won the right to speak so finally upon a 
subject concerning which others of equal rank disagree 
Hanslick, of Vienna; Woolf, of Boston, and certain Eng- 
lish critics, for example? There is a great deal said re- 
garding the organic unity of a composition and of the sev- 
eral movements of a work. “If you were to hear the 
scherzo of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony played in the 
Fifth, instead of that which belongs there, you would de- 
tect the inorganic condition at once.” “It could not have 
been other than it is.” Is not this debatable? When the 
“Pathetic” was first played here most of the critics said 
the third movement was out of place. The second year 
Mr. Hale wrote something like this: “When I first heard 
the work that battle march seemed out of place; now it 
seems inevitable. That wild revelry must precede the final 
lamentation.” At another time Mr. Hale wrote at length 
regarding the advisability of playing certain movements 
of symphonies at one concert and of omitting others. He 
went so far as to suggest the combination of movements 
of different symphonies. I regret that I cannot find the 








issue of THe Musrtcat Courier in which this appeared. | 
At another time he wrote: “Why should all the move- | 
ments be played as though in obedience to some municipal 
law? At the first performance, yes. The composer has a 
right to ask this. If, for example, the finale of the Haydn 
quartet had been omitted the music and the performance 
would have been an unmixed delight.” 

When we come to Part 2 Mr. Henderson dogmatizes 
with an obstinacy that becomes aggressive. His insistency 
creates a doubt. He repeatedly uses the expression, “this 
is not a matter of opinion, but a matter of fact,’”’ and yet 
will not nine out of ten thinking persons disagree with 
him? The questions upon which he dogmatizes most are 
matters of opinion—of ideal—of personal taste—of idiosyn- 
crasy, and the author may not decide them for anybody 
save for himself. When he generalizes nothing could be 
safer, but upon special subjects one wishes the opinion of 
a specialist. 

On page 129 he says that there should be but one 
opinion regarding the technical performance of a musical 
composition. This is equivalent to saying that Messrs 
Finck, Hale, Woolf, Apthorp and others should all agree 
with Mr. Henderson. Do they agree? And later, “the 
critic who is acquainted with the technics of the art can 
pronounce judgment with absolute certainty.” Then 
which of the critics is acquainted with the technics of his 
art? 

If, as Mr. Henderson says on page 120, the recognition 
of the excellence of a musical idea is not a matter of edu- 





cation, but “belongs to the intuitions of the mind,” may 
it not logically be said that the interpretation of that idea | 
is also a matter of instinct and not of education? that 
Mr. Henderson is one man voicing his isolated opinion 
regarding debatable matter? 

On page 13 we had read: “The loftiness of their thought 
(essential qualities in musical substance) commands an 
immediate recognition from the cultured mind. No 
practiced listener to music is often at a loss to decide 
whether a theme is dignified or trivial. The power to | 
recognize the elevation of a fine musical thought comes 
from continued musical high thinking. There is no other 
way to discern the excellence of a musical idea.” So, 
then, it is not a matter of instinct? Either it is or it 
isn’t. Is all this a matter of opinion or a matter of fact? 
And if of fact, who shall determine the fact? Shall Runci- 
man or Blackburn? Hanslick or Henderson? Finck or 
Woolf? 


I asked a teacher of violin his opinion of this book. He | 


was enthusiastic over the matter as a whole, but concluded 


by saying: “Of course, I don’t think it much of a guide | 


as to what is really good or bad in violin playing; with 
the exception of this one chapter the book is admirable.” 

A vocal teacher said: “It is a book I shall wish all my 
pupils to read. Of course, the chapter on solo singing is 
open to criticism, and I should wish to talk with any pupil 
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immediately after he had read it.” I have no dount the 
teacher of piano and the orchestral conductor would each 
make reservations regarding his specialties. 

Finally—and this is the main point—will not the student 
do well to lay down this most fascinating volume with the 
conclusion, not that he has a complete system by which 
to measure the worth of music and its correct perform- 
ance, but that he has a fair idea of what so cultured a man 
as Mr. Henderson thinks about it? We now know his 
opinions regarding Beethoven, Wagner and the music- 
dramas, the classic and the romantic schools, Paderewski, 
the de Reszkés, Lehmann, Patti and others. Coming 
from one of Mr. Henderson’s position and experience all 
this is interesting and valuable, but is it not best to keep 
in mind the fact that, after all, it is only the opinion of 
one man? And notwithstanding the final way Mr. Hen 
derson has of settling questions, may not others do as he 
does—settle these matters for themselves? 

Homer A. Norris 


Louise Gerard in Opera in Europe. 
Miss Louise Gerard, the young American singer, who 
has been studying in Paris and Milan, will make her 
début this spring as Marguerite in “Faust” with the Royal 


| Italian opera in Venice. 


Van Yorx in Oratorio. 

Again Van Yorx touches a high mark of excellence in 
his late interpretations of oratorio solos, and again the 
press enlarges upon that excellence in numerous notices 
of which a few are reprinted below: 


Mr. Van Yorx did fine work in the “Requiem.” His 
voice is of excellent quality—New Haven Morning News 





Mr. Van Yorx has a dramatic tenor voice, clear and 
rich, full and mellow, which was heard with excellent ef- 
fect.—New Haven Palladium 





The club was extremely fortunate in its assistants. The 
soloists were specially adapted to the work 

Mr. Van Yorx sustained the most difficult role in “The 
Creation.” He acquitted himself delightfully at all times, 
but in the solo, “In Native Worth.” he won unstinted 
commendation.”—Englewood Press, May 21, 1808 


J. Henry McKinley. 

The versatility of Mr. McKinley's work is equaled by 
the versatility of the local reporter in finding new ways to 
give the same story of appreciation. A few evidences be- 
low, selected from a large number, show that the apprecia 
tion is not stinted: 

“Cujus Animam” was sung with great sweetness and 
grandeur by Mr. McKinley. His voice has a strong, 
manly quality and is of unusual range. Mr. McKinley 
came from New York in the evening, and had no re 
hearsal, but he could not have done better if he had sung 
with them from the start.”—Bridgeport Daily Union 





It was a bit of good fortune to secure Mr. McKinley, 
who had been singing in festival with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra. Possessing a splendid voice, he is per- 
fectly familiar with the work. It was superbly sung.- 
New Haven Register. May 22. 1808 


The tenor Mr. McKinley was at home in the solos that 
fell to him in the “Dream of Jubal,” his singing of the 
“Sickle Song” placing him at once in touch with the en 
tire assembly. In the “Swan and Skylark” he sang his 
way into the very souls of his auditors by his grace and 
felicity of expression. His conception of the music was 
poetical —Evening Wisconsin 








In the aria “In Native Worth” he sang with such deli 
cacy of sentiment and with such character and color that 
the audience burst out in applause that was as spontaneous 
as it was appreciative and sincere—Allentown Chronicie 
and News, May 25, 1808 
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By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
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to utilize by establishing in New York a 
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The Ovide Musin Virtuoso Schoo! of Violin, 


of New York, will be opcea throughout the ycar. 


Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. 
























BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL COURIFR, | 

BERLIN, May 2%, 188. { 
NSTEAD of sitting down to the task of writing my 
weekly budget, as I do on Saturdays, I left last Satur 
day for Leipsic to attend a concert given there by the 
Kansas City composer-conductor, Carl Busch. Of the 
very satisfactory result of this undertaking I have informed 
you by cable, and there remains for me now only the pleas 
ant duty of going into detail about the program and the 
performance. The latter took place in the beautifully sit 
uated, spacious concert hall in the Bonorand garden estab 
lishment, and despite the fact that we are now approach 
summer and the atmosphere, temperature and season 
are not the most inviting for attending a concert, a large 
and decidedly fashionable audience was present, among 
which, as was quite natural, the American element was 
In fact, it predominated, and this is 


ing 


strongly represented 
saying a good deal, when it is considered that Leipsic is 
ituated in the heart of Germany and not in “the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” One might al 
most have fancied oneself in God’s own country, however, 
during portions of Carl Busch’s program, with its “Way 
Down Upon the Suanee River” arrangement for string or 
tra and the American rhapsody, which were applauded 
with a will and with a gusto that had a national flavor and 
zest. Give me an American audience for enthusiasm 
every time, and if I am a composer of merit I know I shall 
have nothing to complain of in the way of recognition and 
genuine appreciation. 

Such a composer of merit, sterling and well earned merit, 
is Carl Busch, who, at the same time, as I found out on 
this occasion, is also a very fertile writer. No less than 
seven numbers, all orchestral works of his composition, 


made up the program. It was no beating around the 
3usch, but the Busch was all there, and it was he who 
beat. Nor did he beat a retreat, but he beat time with his 


baton, and he beat the record as far as success with his 
Artistically this success 
would have been even greater if Mr. Busch had had at 
his command a better orchestra than the band of the One 
Hundred and Thirty-fourth Saxonian Infantry Regiment 
The strings were not so bad, but some of the woodwind 
were simply vile, and on the whole a military band is not 
“Faute 


as the 


compositions was concerned 


often a good substitute for a symphony orchestra 
de grives,” “on mange 
French saying is, and rather than come to Leipsic and give 
no concert after all, Mr. Busch, who could not get the 
Winderstein Orchestra, engaged the afore-mentioned band 
What he did with it was wonderful enough, and height- 
ened my admiration for him as an organizer and con- 
ductor, even though the clarinet solo in the American rhap- 
sody sounded rotten and the humorous bassoon utterings 
in the same work caused a general smile and even a ripple 
of laughter. I should like to hear the whole program 
played once more by a good, well trained orchestra, and I 
am sure the effectiveness of the very telling instrumenta- 
tion would be greatly enhanced. 

\s for the works themselves they show him to be a 


however, des merles,” 
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composer of no mean ability. He is a perfect master of 
form and he knows all the resources of the modern or 
chestra. He has also imagination and a fine sense of the 
His prologue to Tennyson’s “The Pass 


Arthur's mo 


harmonic color. 
ing of Arthur” is a fantaisie in which King 
tive 


King Arthur. 


Yolto maestoso. 
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have been worked to a climax illustrating the last battle 


stroke of King Arthur. Although free in treatment, the 
themes are introduced in logical order 

The the Pastoral Suite is a 
movement in A in the 
sweet dialogue of the most fanciful kind 


Satz is quite French in style and treatment and, although 


charming 
holds a 


This symphonic 


love scene from 


major, which woodwind 


not in the least bit reminiscent, suggests in color and con 
tents some of Bizet’s music of a similar order 

The most important work on the program was the D 
minor symphony, which, in form, is orthodox and per 
fect, and which, in contents, holds some of Mr. Busch’s 
best and most pregnant ideas. The working out sections 
reveal Mr. Busch as a thinking composer of no mean 
order and as a master of the technical side of the art 

Here are the principal themes of all of the four move- 
ments, of which I prefer the adagietto in B flat as being 
the most beautiful in invention and the most exquisite 
in treatment and orchestral coloring. The allegretto, six 
eight time, A flat, middle section of this movement, bears 
somewhat the character of an intermezzo (see example 7) 


MUSICAL COURIER. 
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and is the only thing in the symphony that strikes me as 
being out of the common order of things. 


INTRODUCTION. 
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Che “Inauguration March” in B flat, composed for the 


opening of the Stockholm Exhibition, is a very brilliantly 


orchestrated and quite effective but a trifle obstreperous 


Even as such, however, it is interesting, 


It also 


piéce d’occasion 
and shows a respectable amount of workmanship 
contains some new and striking harmonic progressions 

After it came the “Old Folks At Home” 
in D minor for strings. The favorite American folksong 


and an elegy 


is nicely harmonized and sounds exquisite when played 
by the quartet. It was the most applauded piece «upon the 
program, and the audience would fain have heard it re- 
peated, but Mr. Busch remained obdurate and proceeded 
with the program. 

“Elaine, a Sketch After Tennyson,” is of 
Mr. Busch told me, he made for a symphonic 


one many 


studies, 
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poem. In trying it over at one of his Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic rehearsals some time ago he was persuaded to 
leave it as it is—a short sketch illustrating 
Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat. 
Here is her slightly Tristanian horn motive in F minor: 


Moderato — 
Horn. ~~ 
—_ Pid le . = 2 
i TEE SiS —— 2-5 
= 
p —— 


The final number on the program was the vociferously 
applauded American rhapsody. It is constructed some- 
what on the order of a Liszt rhapsody, and in it are intro- 
duced some of the best known “negro tunes” such as 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and “Rosa Lee.” In the 
general treatment an effort has been made to show the 
grotesque and comical side of the negro as well as the 
rhythm peculiar to negro dancing. The effect can per- 
haps be imagined in the following example: 
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If it be further taken into consideration that this Ameri 
can rhapsody is really very cleverly scored and contains 
also those humorous bits of orchestration such as the 
bassoon solo, of which I spoke above. 

Altogether Mr. Busch’s compositions elicited general 
interest, especially also among the musicians present, and 
I should like very much to hear the whole program per- 
formed here in Berlin by a better orchestra than was at 
the composer-conductor’s command at Leipsic. 


*_ * * 


At the concert I met Prof. Martin Krause, the eminent 
piano pedagogue, who may, if certain conditions are ful- 
filled, become, in 1899, one of the head teachers in the 
Stern Conservatory of Music at Berlin. Furthermore I 
met Mr. Fritsch, the editor of the Leipsic Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt; Herr Stehmann, formerly with the Dam- 
rosch Opera Company, and now engaged at the Leipsic 
Opera House; Miss Martha von Graf, a handsome, very 
young singer, who only a few days ago took a prize at 
the conservatory examinations; our regular, or rather 
irregular, Leipsic correspondent, Alvin Kranich, of New 
York, who showed me the highly interesting and well 
worked score of his second piano concerto in G minor; 
Herr Prof. Karl Hoffmann, composer and well-known 
teacher of orchestration, and Eugene E. Simpson, pupil of 
Prof, Sitt at the conservatory in violin playing, and Leip- 
sic correspondent for Mr. Mathews’ Chicago Monthly 
Music. 


*_ * * 


The Singakademie once more and for the last time this 
season opened its doors for a peculiar semi-reciting, semi- 
musical affair arranged by the Verein zur Foerderung der 
Kunst. It was gotten up ostensibly in aid of the im- 
poverished old Friesland poetess, Stine Andresen. Some 
of her poems were read by Frau Clara Meyer and He-r 
Arthur Kraussneck, both members of the personnel of the 
Royal Comedy. The interest elicited was but compara- 
tively small, almost as small as the little poems them- 
selves; what was and remains astonishing is only the 
concise and sure manner in which this not very highly 
educated woman in a perfectly autodidactic way mastered 


the mysteries of form. Her little poems, especially the | 


sonnets, although they are neither very deep nor very 
exciting, are very pleasing in contents also, for she 
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describes what she knows and sees, her North Sea islands, 
the Halligen. This small group of little islands, situated 
between Foehr and the peninsular of Jutland, have a popu- 
lation of seafaring and God-fearing men, people who have 
retained their national characteristics even down to their 
costumes and dresses. 


ments and true religious spirit and feeling. These inter- 
esting Halligers have of late become the subject of literary 
as well as musical treatment, and hence the program of 
the Verein zur Foerderung der Kunst was divided into 
two sections, among the literary of which must also be 
mentioned the Hallig story “Homeless,” by Reinhold 
Fuchs, which Herr Kraussneck recited with a good deal 
of pathos. 

The musical half of the program was given over to 
excerpts from Friedrich E. Koch’s two act opera ‘Die 
Halliger.” Granted even that it is unfair to judge a 
modern opera, especially one written by such a good 
orchestrator as is Herr Koch, from a performance with 
piano accompaniment, it was nevertheless manifest that 
the work is not a great or even one deserving a real 
stage presentation. The words, also by Koch, are any- 
thing but good poetry, the situations lack coherency and 
dramatic life. The story might just as well have hap 
pened in the Adirondacks as in the Halligen, and hence, 
despite the introduction of local folk utterances, it is void 
of national flavor and characteristics. Koch is a good 
musician, the pride of the Hochschule in this respect, and 
he has shown in some of his works, especially in the can- 
tata “Der gefesselte Strom,” that he can write choral 
music of more than average merit, but he has no dramatic 
vein, and what I heard of “Die Halliger” is simply com- 
monplace and at moments even tedious music. 

The composer conducted. Wilhelm Berger performed 
the orchestral portions on a concert grand. The Otto 


Schmidt chorus, Miss Mathilde Marschalk, soprano; 
Martha Hartmann, alto; Court Opera Singer Heinrich 
Scheuten, from Hanover, tenor, and Franz Rosenthal, 


bass, did the best they could for the vocal portions of the 
opera excerpts, but as a whole the performance did not 
rouse the fair sized audience to any degree of genuine 
enthusiasm. 

I did not unwillingly take leave of the sacred precincts 
of the old Singakademie for a period of some three or 


four months. 
* + * 


with the finely mounted and at the time newly studied re- 
given fifty times to full houses, the intendancy is now 
as newly studied, resurrection of the same composer's 


ers”). A serious opera by Lortzing, who has not inaptly 


unearthed. Its name is “Regina,” 
been performed. “Die beiden Schuetzen” will be given at 
the Royal Opera House on Thursday night next, at a 
gala performance, which will be attended by the Em- 
peror. When “Regina” will be first brought out has not 
yet been decided upon, but in the meantime the impresario 
Emile Duerer is at work making a lot of personal adver- 
tising for himself out of it 
* ~ os 

At the recent elections for the Royal Academy of Arts 
Prof. Dr. Martin Blumner, director of the Singakademie, 
| was again chosen as vice-president, and in place of Prof. 


| 
| Reinhold Succe, recently deceased, Prof. Heinrich Hof- 


mann, the Berlin composer, was elected member of the 
Senate. 
* * * 

From Pallanza, on Lago Maggiore, Leoncavallo re- 
cently wrote to a friend in Berlin: “I hope to be in 
Prague on May 25 for the premiére there of my opera 
‘La Bohéme.’ After that I shall return to Pallanza, where 
I'll shut myself up and shall work hard on my opera 
‘Roland.’” Leoncavallo, who is possessed of an iron 
| energy, will no doubt soon finish the new work, the idea 
| for which was suggested to him by Emperor William, and 
His- Majesty is said to still take a great personal interest 
in this opera. 





* * * 


Bernard Stavenhagen took leave of Weimar, where he 
| has lived and worked for twelve years, with a great Bee- 
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They are fine specimens of the | 
genus homo sapiens, men and women, with deep senti- | 


comic opera “Die beiden Schuetzen” (“The Two Hunt- | 
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| 


thoven concert last week. 


He played the C minor piano 


| concerto and conducted a performance of the Ninth Sym- 


| 


After the success which the Royal Opera has achieved | 


vival of Albert Lortzing’s “‘Undine,” which last year was | 


phony. I hear that he was made the subject of stormy 
and well-deserved ovations. Hopes are said to be enter- 
tained at Weimar that after the probably not all too 
distant dispensation with Herr von Vignau’s seryices as 
intendant of the Weimar Court Theatre, Herr Staven- 
hagen may return to his old post of court conductor. 


*_ * * 


The other day the little Court Opera tenor, Lieban, was 
walking in the Berlin Thiergarten deeply interested in 
studying his part in Lortzing’s “Die beiden Schuetzen,” 
Suddenly the Emperor walked up to him from behind and 
slapping the artist on the shoulder said: “Well, Lieban, 
so diligent?” Lieban, thus taken awares, did not 
know what to answer to the Emperor, who, continuing his 
walk, smilingly said: “Go ahead and don’t let me disturb 


you.” 
** * 


The news of Mottl’s remaining in his position at Karls 
ruhe has caused great joy in the capital of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. I that the two singing societies 
Liederkranz and Liederhalle, in conjunction with the band 
of the Body Guard Grenadier Regiment, serenaded the 
great conductor, who was made the subject of many public 
ovations, among which was the presentation of an artisti 
cally gotten up testimonial address by a deputation of the 


see 


city fathers, headed by Mayor Schnetzler 


oS 


Among the callers at the Berlin office of THe Musicai 
CourRIeER during the past few days was Arthur von Hol 
wede, the director of Steinway & Sons’ piano factory at 
Hamburg, who told me that war or no war the European 
side of the world-famed house was doing a rushing busi- 
ness and that they would soon be out with some new styles 
of uprights which will astonish the natives. 

Mr. Virgil was here and seemed elated over the rapid 
progress he is making here with his Practice Clavier and 
the bright prospects for the instrument in the future 

Herr Moritz Mayer-Mahr, pianist, called. He will play the 
piano part of Philipp Scharwenka’s trio at the Tonkuenstler 
meeting, and will then make a short concert tournée with 
Fri. Olitzka and not with Miss Nikita, because the latter 
young lady, who called, together with her fair friend, Miss 
Beatrice M. Davidson, told me that they would in July 
return to the United States and would spend the summer 
at Saratoga. 


Olive Fremstad, who was also in Berlin, has gone to 


| Vienna, together with her teacher and friend, Lilli Leh 


ready to give a rejuvenated and carefully mounted, as well | 


been termed the German Rossini, has also of late been | 
and it has so far never | 


| Company, whom 





mann, and I just learn that the handsome American con 
tralto has made a tremendous hit at the Austrian Court 
Opera House in the part of Brangaene in “Tristan and 
Isolde.” Director Mahler, who conducted the perform 
ance, was so much pleased with Miss Fremstad’s efforts 
that he immediately engaged her for three more guesting 
appearances. 

Another American contralto who called was Miss Har 
riet M. Behnne, of New York, who is still engaged at the 
Breslau Opera House. Miss Behnne has a remunerative 
offer from Mr. Damrosch for next season, but Herr Di 
rector Dr. Loewe does not care to release this most use 
ful member of his personnel, and thus her native land will 
in all probability not have the pleasure of hearing her in 
the near future. . 

Still another American vocalist and alto is here at pres 
It is Mme. Théa Dorré, of the Carl Rosa Opera 
I had the pleasure of introducing to 
Director Henry Pierson, of the 
Royal Opera intendancy. It is promised us that Madame 
Dorré will make her guesting début here at the 
Royal Opera House (Kroll’s) as Carmen during the early 
part of the coming summer season 

Concertmaster Gruenberg brought favorite pupil 
Charlotte Stubenrauch, to me, and this highly talented 
thirteen-year-old violinist played for me the Bach G 
minor unaccompanied fugue and the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto. The recent American successes do not seem 
to have spoiled the gifted child, who is practicing very dili 
gently under her excellent master. 

One of the last callers was the Chicago composer, Henry 
Schoenfeld, who brought me a letter of introduction from 


ent. 
Count Hochberg and 


new 


his 
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j 
my old and highly esteemed friend, porn E. Hall, of Tue 
MusicaL Courier. 


7 


Mrs. Henry Asher and her talented daughter, Miss Meta 
Asher, from San Francisco, must be added to the list 
These ladies were on their way to Paris. Miss Minnie 
Dilthey, opera singer, from New York, also called. 

You see I am kept pretty busy even during the musical 
O. F. 


* * 


saison morte. 


Mme. Anna Louise Musin. 


VIDE MUSIN, the famous violinist, and now pro 
fessor of the superior violin class at the Royal Con 
servatory, Liége, Belgium, is not the only one by the 
name of Musin who receives the attention the best 
critics. His wife, who is an is also an artist, 
and she and her husband together win golden opinions 
Whoever recalls the exquisite delicacy and skill of Musin’s 
playing and who remembers his wife will recognize the 
justice of the following able criticism, written by a leading 
journalist of Liége. It appears in La Meuse: 


Mr. Musin is accompanied by his wife, Anna Louise 
Musin, an American lady of great ability. She is of the 
type of vocalist known as the chanteuse legere, which 
combines a fine technic with perfect enunciation and vo- 
calization. Her voice is pure and has a range rarely met 
with in other singers, rising without apparent effort to the 
top of the scale. Madame Musin is known in the United 
States as the “American Nightingale,” and she really 
seems to possess all the purity and sweetness of the night- 
ingale’s song. Her first number on the program was the 
air from the “Magic Flute,” in which she reached the dii- 
ficult high F with scarcely any effort. With the same lack 
of effort Madame Musin overcame the most trying parts 
of her repertory—Proch’s “Variations” and the air from 
“Perle du Bresil.”” As a final number she sang Artot’s 
“Variations,” with violin obligato, the latter being played 
by Mr. Musin. This latter piece was a genuine triumph, 


of 
American, 


loud acclamations, frantic recalls and a shower of wreaths 
and flowers being the means by which the audience 
showed its appreciation. The American Consul at Liége, 


who had come with his family to witness the introduction 
of his compatriote to the artistic world of the city, roused 
by the enthusiasm of the audience, rose, and advancing 
toward the stage, presented the singer with a rose, which 
he had carried in his buttonhole. This simple flower, 
given by the representative of a great nation, was looked 
upon by the audience as a decoration won on the battle- 
field 


Name of the Teacher. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


An eanten with Gericke. 
UR Vienna correspondent, 


sends the following interview with 


always on the alert for 

news of interest, 
Mr. Gericke, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


who returns from Europe to his old post as 


“It gratifies me exceedingly to be again elected to my 
old post in Boston, which I look upon as my second home 
I received several communications looking to offers for 
New York, 
3oston, where I was engaged so pleasantly for so many 


but I accepted by preference the position in 





years. 
“I have received a large number of letters from old 
American friends, whose expressions of interest, sym 


pathy and appreciation I must say have most agreeably 
surprised me, as they convince me that I still hold a plac« 
in their esteem. I watched with interest the 
of the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra and am pleased to 
see what an advanced position it has maintained under the 
leadership of such men as Nikisch and Paur, whom I have 


have work 


the honor to succeed.” 

In speaking of THe Courrier Mr. Gericke remarked the 
conditions this paper spoke often and |} 
his friendly relations with Otto Floersheim 


advanced of and 

pleasantly of 
Berlin. 
Continuing to dwell upon the Boston Philharmonic Or- 


reply to a question from our | 


chestra Mr. Gericke said 
correspondent: 

Yes, I found the Boston orchestra in 1884 in a good 
condition. It was Americans and 


When I took up my first position there M1 


a mixed orchestra of 


loreigners. 





Higginson and I agreed it to be most desirable for the 
preservation of the good reputation and established skill 
the to give it 
possible season was only six months in 


orchestra as permanent a character as 


As the 


became a matter of considerable discussion and thought 


of 
? 
»oston it 


on our part how we might prevent the members from be 
of in the intervening 
a tour of 


scattered and out practice 


This was effected by 


coming 


months starting concerts 


out of Boston, which proved an excellent means of main- 


taining order, keeping up rehearsals and also keeping the 


members together. When the comic opera hous« Paris 
burned down we secured a first flutist and oboeist and 
other first-class men, including Mr. Kneisl, from the 
Vienna Conservatory, as “concert meister.” These men 


1dded greatly to the ability and progress of the orchestra. 





HE following letter dated New York, June 2, has been 


received: 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Will you kindly inform me through your valuable col- 
umns the name of the teacher at the New York Coilege of 
Music who is training the voices of Miss Hofman and 
Miss Lockwood? 

Upon application some time ago after hearing a few 
others whose names I cannot recall just now I received 
a catalogue with the names of all the teachers. 

It is evident that there are several methods taught in 
that institution, and as the above mentioned pupils are so 


far superior to any heard there before I would like to 
know that particular teacher. Cordially, 
GERTRUDE LINDHURST 
That particular teacher is Caroline Montefiore. She 


does not advertise in this paper, but we believe she resides 


at the Hotel Grenoble, opposite Carnegie Music Hall. 


Off to Europe. 
The pianist Miss Marie Hammer sailed on the 
Britannic last Wednesday for Europe. She will play at 
various concerts in England conjunction David 


Bispham, who will make a specialty of introducing Miss 
Von Hammer's songs, accompanied by the composer her- 


von 


with 


self. 
Sheehan’s Pirates. 
The Buffalo (N. Y.) 


a success 


performance of “Pirates of Pen- 
zance” was quite William J. Sheehan, the con 
ductor, worked hard, and so there was a smooth perform- 
ance. Said the News, after the first of the two perform- 
ances, on May 27 

The “Pirates of Penzance,” as rendered by the Buffalo 
Opera Company at Concert Hall last night, was a neat and 
spirited performance. The opera was given for the Volun- 
teer Relief Fund, and was appreciated to the fullest extent 
as combining excellence of presentation with an object 
worthy of general support. 

The hall should be filled to-night with people who ap- 
preciate good singing and delight in an opera that has so 
many points for effective work. There was little to be 
found fault in the action of the opera, for everything 
passed off as if professionals had command of the stage. 

Among those who took part last night in the cast were 


Mrs. Bessie Guard, Miss Annie Watkins, Miss May 
Tobin, Miss W. Moore, Gilbert Penn, W. S. Clark, Mrs 
R. S. Fowler, Albert Lisette, Floyd A. Drake, F. J 
Parke. William J. Sheehan is the musical director 
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“I always took that the best of the 
best American composers should be represented as 
as possible on our programs.” 

When our correspondent dwelt upon the energetic cam 


paign now being led by THe Courter and other musicians 


care compositions 


often 


for American music and and musicians, Mr. Gericke re 
plied: 

“T am now spending the interval of time before I sail in 
looking up programs I am searching, ut course, for 
novelties (“novitaten”), new music, and I shall take the 


greatest interest in giving the American composers a good 


place on our programs.” 
Mr. Gericke acknowledged with pleasure 


spt yke 


Mr. MacDow 
ell’s growth as a composer; also most pleasantly 
of his acquaintance with Mr. Chadwick, and showed some 
Mr. Chadwick | 
photograph. Mr. 


friendly 


admirable programs of his concerts which 
to with 
dwelt apparent 
other 


had sent him, an excellent 


Gericke with pleasure on his 


and 
ol 


American musicians, 
kindly 


especially those who co-ope 


and 
referred to 
Boston and Boston people, 
rated with him at the time of his first engagement with the 


relations with these 


frequently his most recollections 





Philharmonic Orchestra F. 
Phipps Can Use His Name. 
HIS is a case in which Gottschalk & Alpuente sued 
Phipps & Campiglio to prevent them from using 
the name “The Phipps Musical and Lyceum Bureau,” and 


that the defendants, Phipps & Campiglio, were misleading 


the public. From Judge Russell’s decision it appears that | 


Gottschalk & Alpuente are in error, as the defendant 
Phipps, is in no wise connected with their agency, having 
parted company with them in July last, and established 


an agency at 138 Fifth avenue with P. F. Campiglio 


By RussELt, J 
Gottschalk v. Phipps—I do not think the evidence justi 
fies the assertion that the defendants are using either of 


the names of the plaintiffs in advertising their music: 


lyceum or bureau, or in the conduct of their business or 
do I think that the defendz ants’ use of the name of “Phipps 
Musical Lyceum, Agents,” or “Bureau” is in any sense 


calculated to mislead the public into the supposition that 
the business advertised is one conducted by the plaintiffs 
The transfer to the plaintiffs of the previously established 
business did not carry with it the right, as against the de- 
fendant Phipps, to use his name expressly or by implica 
tion, especially where that business depends for its value 
to others dealing with the proprietors upon the pro- 
fessional skill of the chief manager or proprietor, so that 
if it were used by the plaintiffs it would be far more likely 
to mislead than if used by the defendants, at the head of 
whose establishment is the defendant Phipps. Judgment 
is directed dismissing the complaint, with costs. 





Willow Grove Music. 


Brooke's Marine Bano. 
summer without Willow Grove 


with Hamlet left out, 


HILADELPHIA in 
Park “Hamlet” 

the dumpling without the apple. Willow Grove music adds 
the spicy musical savor which is needed to balance the 
efforts of Philadelphians to be steadily and starchily serene 
and dignified during the heated summer days. Many of 
families do not get away until 


would be or 


the very best Philadelphia 
July and August; the majority, 
people of the great middle class, the standbys of civiliza- 
tion, do not all; the American ’Arry and his 
Arriet do no go far—not much farther than Willow Grove 
All these and many more 
find a deal of musical pleasure there, too 

Brooke’s Chicago Marine Band is the attraction this year 
and a big attraction, He has fifty-two men with him 
and naturally procures better effects than with a smaller 
number. The band, which is known throughout the West 
and South as one of the greatest popular music bands in 
this country, is now emphasizing its superior technical 


with their pleasant homes, 


gO away at 


and along the Wissahickon. 


too. 


skill and its admirable playing of classical music in a series 
of well arranged programs. They are engaged for 228 
concerts this summer. The attendance is more than satis- 
factory. On Monday, May 30, so I happened to learn, 
the crowd numbered 54,000—more than any day excepting 
L. A. W. day of last year, which is not counted as a park 
day. The general opinion seems to be that the season will 
be most successful. 

Wagner music, the test of proficiency, has awakened 
many to a realizing sense of the band’s ability, and the con- 
brought out many favorable com- 
he Philadelphia tem, 


refers particularly to 


cert of Friday, June 3, 
ments from critics and musicians. 
which published extended criticism, 
the clarinets: 

The extremely difficult passages which the strings of an 
orchestra play in this overture were played by the clari- 
of Mr. Brooke’s band marvelously well, sustaining 
their well-known reputation of being the best reed family 
to be found in any of the American bands 

rhe voicing and phrasing were excellent, and the re- 
fined softness many times closely resembled the effects of 
strings, a pleasing feature which impresses everybody who 
is more than a casual listener at these concerts. 

The brasses and horns are also commented upon: 

Mr. Brooke’s brasses are unusually fine and subdued, 
yet forceful in all that requires heroic volume, their mas- 
sive ensemble rising to all that Wagnerian sublimity of 
tone with an attack and precision that are inspiring. 
horns are very fine, as was shown parti cularly in 
ter’s Preisleid,” from ““Der Meistersinger,” and the fine 
quiz lity ol the euphonium was to be observed in the “Even- 
ing Star,” from “Tannhauser.” 

Mr, Brooke himself is a magnetic leader, and with his 
experience of the past three years—having given more 
than 100 concerts every spring and 100 every fall, en tour, 
and having played for successive winter seasons in Chi- 
cago and at various expositions—will no doubt become 
one of the most noted among the band leaders of whom 
A popular band, which can 
is an important element 


iets 


America is justly proud 
also play good classical music, 
in general musical culture. 


A Great Violin Maker Dead. 


27 the death of H. H. Heskett, Minn., 
the world loses one of the greatest modern violin mak- 
ers. He had |! but had 


been so much better this last winter that it was a great 


of Minneapolis, 


yeen in poor health for some time, 


surprise to his family and his friends when, May 14, he 
unexpectedly passed away, death resulting from a 
hemorrhage. He was only fifty-eight years old. 


Mr. Heskett was a mechanical genius of the first order, 
excelling in several branches. But it is as a violin maker 
he will live as long as his master creations shall exist to 
ears of musical people here and 
with him 
from the 


ravish with their tone the 
countries. Every detail 
cannot pick a flaw in any of his work, 


was a study 


in other 
and one 
scroll down to the most unimportant part of it 

li can give preference to detail it 
must to the varnish, which is just as limpid and trans- 
and it has more beautiful 
But his 


with sev- 


we any of his work 


be 
parent as the best Cremonese, 
coloring and “‘fire’’ than any I have ever seen 
In 


pleasure about a year ago 


is his tone company 


supremest excellence 
musicians it W 


Guarneri copy of his compared with one of 


eral other as my 
to hear 
the finest Cremona violins in the world, and we all agreed 
to the old violin in 
two lower strings. 
Another 

It 
On 
renowned vir- 


a new 


the violin was fully equal 


respect and surpassed it on the 
my 


that 


every 


new 


sy the that Guarneri is now property! 
of his Guarneri copies has greatly 
amateur of Minneapolis 
» the city the 
owner of the Guarneri brought his 
Remenyi was so thoroughly en 
raptured by it that he begged to borrow it. He kept it 
and during that time used it exclusively in 
world 
The owner had quite a time in getting him to part with it 
And it may be apropos to mention that Remenyi 


way, 
distinguished itself. 
is the a good 
the 
tuoso 


property ol 


of a visit te by 


the 
instrument to show 


occasion 
Remenyi, 


him 


for two 
his concerts, declaring it to be the best violin in the 


years, 


again 











3O 
had something to compare it with, for he owned one of 
the finest Stradivari in the world. 

Mr. Heskett copied Guarneri and Stradivari with match- 
less skill, besides making his own model. He seemed 
especially to love Guarneri, and the last few years he 
made Guarneris almost exclusively. When he died he had 
only four fully finished violins and they are all Guarneri. 
In his copies he did not merely copy’ the appearance of the 
originals, but their tone as well. Remenyi said to me once: 
“Mr. Heskett has settled the fiddle question.” It is a 
strange coincidence, too, that these two geniuses and inti- 
mate friends for many years parted life simultaneously. 
Remenyi dying a day later than his friend. 

Mr. Heskett’s son, C. H. Heskett, is also a violin maker, 
having made some notable instruments. Whether he will 
continue his father’s business is not known to the writer. 
The writer has for five years used in concert a Stradivari 
copy by Mr. Heskett, so he has fully tested the “staying” 
qualities of these superb instruments. It had the genuine 
old Cremona tone when I started to play it five years ago, 
and still it has developed wonderfully. Mr. Heskett was also 
a splendid specimen of honesty and candor. He was a man 
among men, his cheerful disposition and enthusiasm win- 
ning friends for him wherever he was acquainted. Truly 
the world is happier and better because Mr. Heskett has 
lived in it. T. K. THORVILDSEN. 


M. T. N. A. 


HE twentieth convention of the Music Teachers’ Na- 

tional Association will hold its sessions at the Wal- 

dorf-Astoria Hotel from June 23 to 27 inclusive, under the 
auspices of the following officers and committees: 


President—Herbert Wilber Greene, 487 Fifth avenue, 


New York. 

Treasurer—Alex. S. Gibson, 11 Wall street, Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Secretary—James Potter Keough, 13 East Fourteenth 
street, New York. 

Executive Committee—Carl G. Schmidt, chairman, 81 
South street, Morristown, N. J.; Frank Damrosch, Car- 
negie Hall, New York city; Frederic A. Fowler, 851 
Chapel street, New Haven, Conn.; Albert Gérard-Thiers, 
649 Lexington avenue, New York city. 





Program Committee—Wm. Edward Mulligan, chairman, | G 
. W xeo. Lehman. 


3 and 5 West Eighteenth street, New York city; Wm. 


Thomas, 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York city; John | 


Tagg, 16 Humboldt street, Newark, N. J.; Walter Henry 
Halli, St. James’ Church, Madison avenue and Seventy- 
first street, New York. 

Committee of Women—Mrs. John Jay Knox, 19 East 
Forty-first street; Mrs. Fay-Pierce and Miss Amy Fay, 66 
West Fifty-sixth street; Mrs. E. Lawson Purdy, 220 West 
Fifty-ninth street; Mrs. James Pederson, 228 West Forty- 
fourth street, New York; Mrs. J. E. Curran, 97 Hamilton 
avenue, Englewood, N. J., and Miss Ada B. Douglass, 24 
Broad street, Newark, N. J. 

A preliminary program has been issued, but it is subject 
to such a large number of changes that its publication in 
these columns can safely be delayed for fear of creating 
misunderstanding. It is a most difficult task to arrange 
the programs of the M. T. N. A. on account of the great 
variety of subjects and the subdivisions of performances. 
A later program will be nearer the actual line of work to 
be done. 


London ‘‘ Musical Standard’’ on Zumpe. 


“The blot of blots on the performance (‘Tristan and 
Isolde’), however, was the conducting of Herr Zumpe. 
I have heard, on what should be good authority, that the 
rehearsals were very inadequate, but this will not account 
for the German conductor’s failure, because our orchestra 
knows the music of “Tristan” almost by heart, and the 
faults of the performance were really faults of interpreta- 
tion. Anything so tame as the reading of the prelude I 
cannot remember. It was mediocre to the extreme, and 
any provincial orchestral society would probably have 
given a better idea of the composition. And it was not 
only tame in a general sense, but there were absolute 
faults of playing. Well, let us charitably suppose that 
these were due to want of rehearsal. Even then Herr 
Zumpe is not to be pardoned. All through the music- 
drama he was never anything but commonplace at his 
best; point after point was slurred and went for nothing: 
he did not seem to have a rudimentary grasp of the 
significance of the motives, and it was positively painful 


Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


HE annual meeting of the trustees of the Peabody 
Institute was held last Friday. Dr. S. C. Chew, 
the president of the board, occupied the chair, and Gen. 
Lawrason Riggs acted as secretary in the absence of Faris 
C. Pitt. The treasurer’s report showed the institution to 
be in a good financial condition. For the year the receipts 
were as follows: Balance on hand, $895.54; income from 
investments, $43,311.58; conservatory of music, $11,570.- 
96; sale of library catalogues, $232.53; lectures, $365; 
profit from change in investments, $75, making a total of 
$56,450.61. The expenditures were: Premiums and medals 
for public schools, $1,220.55; library, $21,544.06; conserva- 
tory of music, $20,141.08; lectures, $461.39; art gallery, 
$685.25; general expenses, $11,373.68, making a total of 
$55,426.01, and leaving cash on hand, $1,024.60. The ex- 
penditures from the Reinhart fund amounted to $3,900.27, 
with a cash balance of $2,895.06. The investment of the 
fund amounts to $105,800. 


INFORMATION BUREAU. 


MaIL FORWARDED. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 
Gordon Darlington Richards 
Miss Ella C. Carr. 
Miss Jeanne Franko. 
Miss Amy Fay. 





Lewis Solomon. 

Mrs. Berenice Thompson 
Maud Reese Davies. 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr. 


| MAIL FOR ARTISTS. 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musicat Courter Bureau of Information: 
Mrs. Edouard Remenyi. 
Chas. A. Fischer. 
Miss Claude Albright. 
Enrico Scognamillo. 


Verdi Wasn’t Alarmed. 

Giuseppe Verdi, who is now eighty-five years old, re- 
moved to Milan only a few months before the recent riots, 
and while they continued many persons expressed a fear 
that his life might be in danger, particularly as he was 
in the habit of standing on the balcony of the Hotel de 
Milan to watch the movements of the troops and the riot- 
ers. Some of his friends suggested that he return to his 
villa at Sant’ Agata until the riots were over. Many tele- 
grams of inquiry and similar suggestion came to the hotel, 
but the veteran composer made light of all of them. 

“In my time,” he would say to all such proposals, 
had a revolution every two years. Finally I became ac- 
customed to them. One can get used to anything.” 

Nothing that was said could persuade him to leave 
Milan, whither he had gone to look after the details of 
the new home for artists which he is building.—Sun. 


“we 


Rapid Success, 


As a rule it takes a pianist, or, indeed, for that matter, 
any artist, three or four seasons before any great measure 
of popularity is attained, says the Manchester Umpire, but 
Georg Liebling has jumped at one bound into the front 
rank. At St. James’ Hall, London, recently he gave a 
piano recital before a crowded audience. People are al- 
ways on the lookout for effective piano pieces, and the 
three preludes (Forsyth Brothers), composed by Mr. 
Liebling to songs by Heine, may rightly be termed 
“songs without words.” They are all very charming, 
and, moreover, effective, and the pianist-composer, had 
he been so minded, could have taken an encore after their 
performance. The English translations, provided as a 
guide to the “poetic basis” of each piece, are by A. K., 
initials but thinly disguising the identity of a well-known 
London critic. 


Herr Liebling’s Tenth Recital. 
Herr Georg Liebling will give his tenth and last re- 





to hear such fine singing so inadequately supported. The | 
one merit he has, that of subordinating his orchestra to | 
the voices, was not sufficient to make us forgive the com- | 


monplace, mealy-mouthed, timid performance of the music 
as a whole. The fact is Herr Zumpe is no conductor; 
he has no magnetism but only a second-rate sensitiveness; 
he desires to obtain a climax and, rising from his chair, 
waves his arms about with the fruitless energy of a weak 
man, but no climax comes. It was painfully pathetic to 
observe his desperate endeavors to prove himself worthy 
of his promotion and of the great artists who took part 
in the performance, and as a plucky man attempting to do 
more than his temperament and character and skill would 
allow, he had my sincere sympathy. But why, in the 
name of St. Cecilia, was he chosen to conduct at Covent 
Garden? I should like to know the reason. But enough; 


Zumpe is an honest failure; he won’t do at all.” 





cital at St. James’ Hall, London, on the afternoon of June 
24. The program will contain Chopin’s B minor sonata. 
op. 58; Mendelssohn’s now seldom played fantasia in F 
sharp minor, Francesco Berger’s “Voice of the Rivulet,” 
Rubinstein’s “Valse Caprice,” Liszt’s Fourth Rhapsody, 
and by special request the octave toccata of Dupont, which 
aroused so much enthusiasm at his ninth recital; also the 
Wagner-Brassin “Feuerzaube” from “Die Walkiire.” 

On this occasion Herr Liebling will bring forward some 
of his new compositions: three preludes (to verses of 
Heine), op. 29, arranged for violin and piano, and his 
new Suite a la Watteau, op. 31, composed during his re- 
cent trip to Berlin. All these compositions of his are to 
be published by Messrs. Forsyth Brothers. At this re- 
cital Miss Regina de Sales will sing four songs by Herr 
Liebling, two of which are also to be published by the 
above firm. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














State Association of Music Teachers, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 





Outline of Program. 
First Day—Tugspay MornincG, JUNE 28. 
Stone Opera House 
9:30—Address of welcome by Hon. Jerome De Witt, 
Mayor of Binghamton. Response and annual address 
by President Sumner Salter. Orchestral and choral 
music, reports, special announcements, &c. 
11:00—Piano and song recital by H. Forrer Pierce, New 
York, and Miss Inez Grenelli, soprano, New York. 
TugsDAyY AFTERNOON. 
Saint Mary's Church 
2:00—Organ recital by Seth Clark, Buffalo, with sacred 
songs by G. Alexandre Chapman, New York, and 
Miss Anna L. Johnson, contralto, Elmira. 
3:00—Organ recital by Charles Heinroth, New York, with 
sacred songs by G. Alexandre Chapman and Miss 
Anna L. Johnson. 
4:00—Piano recital by Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman, 
New York, with the assistance of Lewis Williams, 
baritone, New York. 
5:00—Meeting of vice-presidents. 
TuEspay EVENING. 
Stone Opera House 
8:15—Grand concert in which the following will partici- 
pate: Miss Elizabeth Argue, soprano, Buffalo; Miss 
Lilian Carllsmith, contralto, New York; Miss Fannie 
De Villa Ball, pianist, Albany; Mrs. Chas. C. Taylor, 
pianist, Binghamton; Henry Meyn, tenor, Rochester; 
Adolph Dahm-Petersen, baritone, Ithaca; Edwin H. 
Pierce, viola, Auburn; Miss Lillian Littlehales, ’cello, 
Syracuse, and the Cogswell Orchestra, Binghamton 
After the concert a reception will be given by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association to the members of the 
association. 


SeconD Day—WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
Stone Opera House 

9g:00—Business meeting, for active members only. 
tion of the place of meeting for 1899. 

9:45—Morning concert by Mrs. G. T. Rogers, pianist, 
Binghamton; Miss Adella B. Chase, mezzo-soprano, 
Black Creek; John P. Scott, baritone, Oberlin, Ohio, 
and the Auburn Trio Club (Messrs. Heerling, Pierce 
and Scovill). 

10:45—Papers by Clement R. Gale, New York, and Har 
vey Wickham, Middletown. 

11:30—Morning concert by Mme. Eleanore Meredith, so 
prano, New York, and Miss Lillian Littlehales, 
‘cellist, Syracuse. 


June 29. 


Selec- 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Congregational Church 
2:00—Organ recital by C. Wenham Smith, Jersey City, 
with sacred songs by Miss Elizabeth Argue, soprano, 
Buffalo. 
3:30—Papers by George C. Gow, Poughkeepsie; Henry 
Harding, Freehold, N. J., and John Tagg, Brooklyn 
4:30—Reception to members of the association tendered 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Delavan 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Stone Opera House. 


8:15—Grand concert in which the following will partici 
pate: Miss Inez Grenelli, soprano, New York; Miss 
Eleanor De Gollier, contralto, Bradford, Pa.; W 
Theodore Van Yorx, tenor, New York; Lewis Will- 
iams, baritone, New York; Joseph S. Baernstein, 
bass, New York; Albert T. Lockwood, pianist, New 
York; W. Grant Egbert, violin, Ithaca; and the Bo- 
hemian Ladies’ Trio, Troy. 
Tuirp Day—TuHurRspAy Morninc, June 30. 
Stone Opera House 
g:00—Business meeting: Election 
finished business. 
10:00—Morning concert by Miss Fannie De Villa Ball, 
Miss Anna L. Johnson, Oscar L. Bowen, tenor, Cort 
land, and the Bohemians. 
11:00—A talk by Albert Gérard-Thiers, New York. 
11:45—Song Recital by Adolph Dahm-Petersen, baritone, 
Ithaca. 


of officers and un 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
Stone Opera House 
2:00—Analytical lecture by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, pian- 
ist, Brooklyn. 
3:00—Papers by Miss Julia Etta Crane, Potsdam; A. S 
Downing, Albany, and Miss Evelyn Fletcher, Boston, 
Mass. 
4:30—Symposium on Voice Culture. 
five minutes each. 
THURSDAY EveENING. 
Stone Opera House 
Oratorio, “The Redemption,” by Gounod, for soli, chorus 
and orchestra. Soloists—Mme. Eleanore Meredith, 
Miss Lilian Carllsmith, W. Theodore Van Yorx, C 
F. Hess, baritone, Binghamton, and Joseph S. Baern- 
stein. Conductor, Louis Arthur Russell, New York. 
The above programs are subject to such changes as the 
program committee may consider necessary to make be- 
fore issuing the official revision. For information of any 
sort address as follows: F. W. RIesBere, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
9 West Sixty-fifth street, New York 


Speakers limited to 


LADY (musician) of first-class antecedents and su- 
A perior education, speaking fluently German, French 
and English, also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 
age in one of the best localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 
there. Special advantage for next season. Address “Vi- 
enna,” care of the Bureau of Information, Musica 
Courter. References exchanged. 











New Music. 
SCHUBERTH & CO. have just issued a new pre- 
lude and fugue for the organ in G minor, composed 
W. Nicholl, and dedicated to the distinguished or- 


~ 


. 
by H 
ganist, M. Alex. Guilmant. In a letter addressed to Mr. 
Nicholl accepting the dedication, M. Guilmant says that 
it is a very serious work, and worthy of the instrument 
for which it is written, and that he shall take pleasure in 
playing it.’ Saint-Saéns also writes that “it is a highly 
interesting though difficult fugue, and will be delighted to 
have No. 6 dedicated to him.” 
fugue critically, it may here be stated that Mr. Nicholl’s 


3efore speaking of the 


Op. 30 will consist of seven preludes and fugues, the mere 


titles of which will be of interest to organists 


abroad. They are as follows: 


No. 1. G minor, single fugue, dedicated to Alex. Guil 
mant 

No. 2. A minor, single fugue, dedicated to W. C. Carl 

No. 3. C major, double fugue, counterpoint in the 
octave. 

No. 4. E minor, double fugue, counterpoint in the 
tenth. 

No. 5. A major, double fugue, counterpoint in the 
twelfth. 

No. 6. F major, fugue on four subjects (quadruple 


counterpoint), dedicated to C. Saint-Saéns. 


No. 7. C minor and major, grand fantaisie and free 
/ & 

tugue. 
No. 1, just issued, is a colossal work, displaying the 


S FF 
themes are 


knowledge and, as Warren 
writes, The different 


interwoven in both the prelude and fugue 


highest contrapuntal 


also virile fantasy so 
that only a 
areful study of the work as a whole by good musicians 
can enable one to appreciate the profound learning therein 
displayed. Even the subject of the fugue is more than 
ordinarily interesting, as the phrases that it contains are 
both 


fugues of the strictest character 


regular and inverted, an unusual device even in 
Then on page 16 is an 
augmentation of the subject (in conjunction with the sub- 
ject in the first note-values) extending no less than eight 
complete i of skill 


i exhibition 
Generally, augmentation and diminution, together with the 


measures, an unparallelec 
must be of 


i. 


subject in original note-values, necessity com- 


6 The Well Tempered 
fugue 14 Vol. IL, 9, 
&c., although here the theme in the original 
the introduction 
14, 
A novel connection of chords 


\ ] 
vol 


paratively very short; ¢ 


Clavier,” 2, bars and 15; fugue 
bars 26, 27, 


note-values does not appear; however, 


of the main theme of the prelude in the fugue, page 
bar 10, is highly effective 
diminution and in 


quite modern) in connection with the 
version of this same theme is exhibited on page 6, bars 
6, 7, 8 The coda of this fugue is highly effective and 


quite brilliant 
Of the sixth fugue, dedicated to Saint-Saéns, it needs 


only here be said that no other fugue has ever been 
written of a like learned and extraordinary character 
For the purpose of making the work of lasting use- 
fulness to students, the whole of the twenty-four in- 
versions of the “quadruple counterpoint” will be issued 
m a separate sheet, forming a most curious, valu 
able and extraordinary survey of the infinite variety 
there is in quadruple counterpoint By the compo 
sition of this fugue Mr. Nicholl has earned the right 
to be considered not only the most learned contra- 
puntist in this country, but one of the chief con- 
trapuntists now living. The prelude to this fugue con 
tains two pages of “real five-part” writing, based upon 


the theme of the first subject, together with other themes | 
f melodic and symphonic value. We shall refer to these | 
even preludes and fugues in a later issue 

based upon the third prelude from 
»f Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavier,” 
Schnuberth & Co 
in three keys, for high, medium and low voice. In this 
work Mr. Nicholl has endeavored to construct a melody 
suitable to the beautiful harmonies of Bach, and there is 


\ “Salve Regina,” 


the second volume < 


as been also recently published by E 


no doubt that it will become in time a companion piece to 
3ach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” It is not quite so senti- 
mental a melody, but perhaps more musicianly, and highly 


t 
the 


effective for the combination for which it has been ar- | 
angcd, viz.: voice, organ, violin and piano. The original 

y is C, soprano or tenor; the other keys, A flat, mezzo- 
soprano; F, alto or bass. Editions are also published for 


piano and voice alone. 

Fred. Brandeis, the well-known and capable composer, 
has just completed a set of Vespers (op. 92) for use in 
the Roman Catholic Church. The various movements are 


melodious and not difficult, the “Dixit Dominus” being 
especially well written. The section on page 9, in five 
sharps, “De torrente in via,” is especially melodious and 


flowing, and must become a favorite with Roman Catho- 
lic choirs. The “Laudate Dominum” contains some ex- 
cellent and effective modulations, while the “Magnificat” 
embraces a singable baritone solo and other features of 
interest. We recommend these new Vespers to Roman 
Catholic choirs throughout the country, for Mr. Brandeis 
writes nothing which is not musicianly and interesting 
Elson Lectures in New York. 

Louis C. Elson, of Boston, lectured in this city on Mon- 
day night at the Florists’ Club, the subject being “Flowers 
and Music.” 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


here and 
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A Harp Scholarship. The Castle Square Opera Company. 


RS. JEANETTE M THURBER, the. president of | HE 200th performance of the Castle Square Oper 
the National Conservatory, has been offered a T Company took place Monday night. The compat 
| scholarship for harp playing at the National Conservatory. | presented “Madeleine” in superb style, with the cast g 
| This graceful instrument, which has been sadly neglected | below. The opera went with a vim, and the crow 
of late, has too much inherent musical value to be rele- | house enjoyed a delightful evening 
gated to the limbo of archaic and dimly remembered in During the intervals between the acts the audience t& 
struments. advantage of the American Roof Garden, which is a d 
It is not only an important adjunct in the orchestra- lightful spot. The fair patrons of the audience received 
| being a great favorite of modern composers like Berlioz, | handsome souvenirs of the 200th night 
Liszt, Wagner, I'schaikowsky and Richard Strauss—but — William G. Stewart 
it is eminently an instrument for the drawing room. Time | Dr. Gourmet, his physician Oscar Girard 
| was when every girl of musical taste displayed the graces | Jules Le Meagre, his scribe Frank Moulan 
Francois, his steward Chas. Campbel 


of her slender figure at the harp 


oro Charles Scribner 
Its literature is large, and the idea of founding a scholar = ase 


his major domo P 
Ribeau. William Broderick 


Deutch, alias Frederi 


Emile, 
\uguste 


ship for it is an excellent one. We hope soon to give ladeleine. the Baron’s ward Louise Eissing 

more news of this charming departure from the con- | Matrimonial Mary, a sextette widow Bessie Fairbairn 
| ventional. Margot.. / Gourmet’s / Maude Burke 
} Vivette.. ) daughters. | Cecil Lorraine 

Chorus of villagers, courtiers, &&« 
Columbia, S. C. 

The music department, under the direction of August Hanchett. 
| Geiger, of the Presbyterian College for Women, plays a} [Pr Henry G. Hanchett his month on a 





prominent part in the graduation exercises. On Friday, | series of recitals in Syracus 1 is meeting with 


























June 3, a graduate piano recital was given by Miss Agnes | glowing appreciation in the columns of the local papers 
| Corrinne Gray, assisted by Miss Ella Alderson, violinist. | Th, Syracuse Standard writes of one of Dr. Hanchett’s 
| The program, of a better character than those usually lis- Beethoven readings 
tene suc cas S, Wé - t t Z : | , ' 
t ed to on such occasions, was interpreted with taste and | le ie to be doubted whethe: more instructive and 
technical skill by Miss Gray, who gives evidence of more | thoroughly delightful entertainment of its kind was ever 
than ordinary talent. She expects to continue her studies | given here. Dr. Hanchett’s analysis was most able and 
in New York nstructive, and his performance the E flat sonata was 
a splendid exhibition of virtuosity, combined with a most 
A Von Klenner Pupil thorough comprehension of the composer's meaning 
‘ The enormously difficult allegro, and the minore of the 
Z arge c » y Serz >. - I . ui ’ not 
\t a large concert oe Scranton, Pa., recently, | scherzo in particular, received a rendition which proved 
under the direction of J. T. Watkins, the singing of Miss | Dr. Hanchett to be one the ablest pianists in the coun 
| ‘ . ‘ ‘ , 
Alice J 3urke was the feature of the evening Miss try, while in the i » and rondo his exquisite touch and 
Burke, who is a pupil of Mme. Katharine Evans von sympathetic quality of tone were displayed to perfection 
Klenner, has a beautiful contralto voice of great power Recent Dates of Saenger Pupils. 
and nearly -e octave ange, é ssesses : : ' : 
early three octaves in range, and possesses much mu-| yin, Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto—Boston Sym 
sical temperament. One of the Scranton daily papers phony Orchestra, Boston; Troy Vocal Society, New York 
says of her singing: | Liederkranz, Indianapolis Festival, Cincinnati Festival 
) eing “— , . 
Miss Burxe’s full, deep, clear contralto voice was heard Joseph S. Baernstein, basso—Chicago Orchestra, ¢ hi 
to fine advantage, and proved a revelation to most of those | ©4809; “Damnation of Faust,” with Schubert Society, 
present. She responded to an enthusiastic encore with Newark; “Manasse, Brooklyn Academy; “Elijah,” Mt 
Chant Hindu” of Bemberg Mer men Creation, | aa ‘Hora seh 
sridgeport; “Swan and Skylark, singhamton; erdi’s 
Another paper says: ‘ yy sy , 
pat ’ | “Requiem,” New Haven; Cincinnati Festival 


Miss Alice Burke, who came from New York, sang a E. Leon Rains, basso—With Melba Opera Company 


selection, with violin obligato, and responded to an encore Miss Bernadine Sargent, soprano—Solo soprano Temple 
with French song Miss Burke possesses a very pro Emanu-El: “Elijah.” Mt. Vernon: New York Lieder 
nounced contralto voice, smooth and effective and of great | kranz concert: Musurgia concert, Waldorf-Astoria: Ora 
range She also has a most commanding stage appear- | torio Society. Bridgeport; Hempstead Glee Club concert 
ance “Holy City,” Montclair; Chora! Union concert, Carnegie 
Clementine De Vere in Verdi’s Requiem. Hall 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard, contraJto—Solo contralto 
It was a pleasure to again hear Madame De Vere, whose | Madison Avenue Reformed Church and Temple Beth-El 
vocal accomplishments are of a high order. She has a| Chickering & Sons recital, Chickering Hall; New York 
ch irming stage presence, and in expression, phrasing, mu Maennerchor concert; Mrs. Joseph S. Knapp’s musicale, 
sical] intelligence and taste she is a thorough artist. In| Hotel Savoy: concert in Englewood 
the “‘Recordare” she exhibited commendable dramatic Barclay Dunham. tenor—Solo tenor Lafayette Avenue 
fervor and intensity, and in the entire Requiem her vocal | Presbyterian Church. Brooklyn: “Crusaders with 
giits gave genuine delight to the audience—New Haven | Madrigal Society. Bloomfield: Oxford Club. Brooklyn 
Evening Register, May 19, 1808 Miss Sara Anderson, soprat Song recital, Mendels 
: ee sohn Hall; Concert for Young People, Lyceum Theatre 
Madame De Vere was easily the star. Her wonderful | musicale at Mrs. Fred. Vanderbilt’s: Press Club concert 


technic and beautiful tonal quality made her by far the fa Academy of Music 














— = the audience very soon manifested its feeling Miss Belle Newport, contralto—Solo contralto Madison 

he last number and the most impressive is “Libera | Avenue M. E. Church and West End Synagogue; Ario1 

ae ¥ It is written for soprano and chorus, and Madame | Society, Newark; Y. M. H. A., Lenox Lyceum 

* ere — it magnificently.— The New Haven | Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano—Solo soprano 

Morning News, May 19, 1898 | Grace M. E. Church, Brooklyn; Schumann’s “Paradis 
a i ; | and Peri,” Brooklyn; Brooklyn Institute concert; Ger 

Madame De Vere’s voice is of unusual volume and | mania Club concert, Brooklyn; song recital, Memorial 
breadth. The middle register is particularly smooth and | Hall, Brooklyn; New York Maennerchor concert; 
rich, and the upper notes were well sustained. She sings Manasse.” Brooklyn 
en ag he + fre and artistic genius Madame de Pasquali, soprano—With Scalchi Concert 

ew Haven Palladium, May 19, 1898. Opera Company 

E. C. Towne. The above group embraces some the leading singers 

E. C. Towne’s brilliant tenor voice won for him a glit of America to-day The adr bly equipped and always 
tering success at the recent Music Festival in Dover, | consistent product of Mr. Saenger’s studio has become a 
N. H. He made himself so much of a favorite that he is | matter of wide recogt I nd appreciation wherever 
re-engaged for another New Hampshire festival this sum- | vocal art is known artistically throughout the continent 
mer. Of his performances the local press said: 

E. C. Towne, the celebrated New York tenor, was the FIRST-CLASS Concert Pianist and Teacher, who 
first soloist to appear on the program, and he has certainly has had both European and American experience, 
taken the city by storm. He is entirely new to most | wil) be free to accept a position by next September. Ad 
Dover people, but it is safe to say that no finer tenor has ; p - I M ( NY Yorl 

: s l 1s t H 1s at R > 
ever been heard in this city. His tones are remarkably | “TS an, Can ; ee ee 
pure and clear, and withal his is a pleasing personality - 
He sang Gounod’s “lend Me Your Aid,” and was obliged N INSTRUCTOR : : 
to respond to an encore.—Dover Daily Democrat, May A NOTRUN 2 es es ee ee 
13, 1808. with great experience and educated Europe, de 
= nase sires position in some Conservatory or ege; at pres 
rhere is no doubt that this festival has a great tenor in oe oe w : ae 
~ a - ent director of a Conservatory, but desires inge to a 
Mr. Towne, of New York. He was warmly received, and . . : 

. - - rorer y S stimon!i s ‘ eteT nc s 
won much favor by his work. He figures quite promi- | larger field; highest test . \ddre 
nently to-night.—Dover Daily Republican, May 13, 1898 S. B., care Musicat Courrier, New York 

~ . nr aaa a > 

E. C, Towne took the tenor part of Obadiah, and IMMER SCHOO p K 
sang his solos well. Especial mention should be made of UMMER SCHOOL.—Piano, organ, harmony 
Mr. Towne’s “Man of God,” “If With All Your Hearts” W. Riesberg, director (organist Rutgers Presby 
and “Then Shall the Righteous Shine Forth.”—Dover | terian Church and secretary-treasurer New York Stat 
Jaily De cra Mz & +n ’ . . . , 
Daily Democrat, May 14, 1898 Music Teachers’ Association), at Cooperstown, N. Y., on 








The tenor has one or two good chances in “Elijah,” | Lake Otsego, beginning July 1, eight weeks. Third sea 
and it was Mr. Towne who sang the numbers put down for | son. Weekly concerts, free classes in sight reading, four 
the tenor with artistic skill and taste, displaying remark- | and six hands. Fine organ for students’ practice. Good 


able control of the notes in his upper register. “If With 
All Your Hearts” is due particular mention. In the con- 
certed parts he was especially good. He is a great tenor 
—Dover Daily Republican, May 14, 18908. 


board and room $5 to $7 per week. 1,200 feet above th 
sea; cool always. Address F. W. Riesberg, 9 West Sixty 


fifth street, New York. 
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} The Playgoer. 


} ERI ee a ne 
Hot, hot, hot 
Is the blistering breath of June, 
And I would my throat could utter 
An anti-torridness tune. 


O well for the Esquimau 

That he sits on a cake of ice! 

O well for the polar bear 

That he looks so cool and nice! 


But the scorching heat pours down 

And blisters both head and feet! 

And O for a touch of vanished frost, 

Or the sound of some hail and sleet. 
* * 

And I daresay it is hot in Tampa, too—and in Cuba. 

Here in New York most of the theatres are closed; even Maud Adams 
has departed and “The Little Minister” has gone into retreat; the music 
halls are sending their artists up to the roofs; for a month or two at least 

the “serious drama’”—the drama that excites and exasperates the serious 
critic—is dead as Twm o’r Nant, and he is very dead indeed. 

It is not intolerable. 

Nine months of theatre going is quite as much as the average intellect 
can stand. After the eighth month one’s mind begins to give way. One 
sees everything across a sort of flickering, footlight haze. Women are 
always weeping into lace handkerchiefs or standing with one foot on the 
hearth fender and the right elbow on the mantelpiece. One never sees an 
elderly gentleman without imagining that he has just kissed a sad-eyed 
orphan on the brow. Ail men who smoke cigarettes have the air of villains. 
In fact, one’s tottering intellect is badgered and bedeviled by stage phan- 
toms—all posing and posturing like the “tuppenny-colored” of youth. 

ae « 

Then the best thing one can do is to get into the country and lie under 
a horse-chestnut tree and watch the humming-birds flickering from the 
honeysuckles to the roses. One does not think—at least his thought is far 
too subtle to be inked down in words; it is thought as visionary as the 
blue and green of sky and field. 

” Es ate 

Some day I shall write “The Philosophy of a Tree-Toad.” 

There is one in the maple tree outside my window. When the dusk fell 
he lifted up his voice and wailed. All night long he will drone away there— 
like a flute blown by a consumptive poet, meditating suicide. He is a pessi- 
mist—my tree-toad—the Schopenhauer of these June nights. His opinion 
of women is something terrible. He has no love for the sunlight; he curses 
the birds that sing by day. And all night he drones “Life is a bore, dear 
Lord; but life is a bore—a bo-o-ore,” and so da capo. 

eth 
. If one is in a black and sour mood, disenchanted with himself and his 
work—weary of books and women and dogs and whist—the tree-toad is 
fitting company. His chant—it is the Chinese reverse of melody—expresses 
all the black ennui and discontent that one has to keep bottled up in his 
heart. He is the Hamlet of the night. 
ee 
- Down by the ravine there is a colony of spruce and Norway pine. I was 
wandering there last night after the rain. Among the trees it was very 
dark, save for the lanterns of the fire-flies. All of a sudden there came an 
unearthly cry—the shout of an owl, flitting over the tree tops on some 
abominable, nocturnal business. That is a cry that cannot be described in 











words. No combination of letters gives the faintest intimation of it. It has 
no more to do with Shakespeare’s ““To-whit-to-whoo!” than it has with 
“Hi-diddle-diddle.” Had you been wandering under the Norway pines with 
Shakespeare’s owl chorus in your mouth you would have pricked up your 
ears when you heard that real owl’s unearthly cry and said: “Now what the 
deuce is that?” 

And it is the most unmeaning noise. 
got abroad that the owl was a bird of wisdom. 
abroad o’ nights, he is witless—half buffoon, half maniac, he flits among 
the black tree stems hooting folly. Now your tree-toad is a philosopher, 
and, cynic though he be, is rare good, gentlemanly company. 


I can’t imagine how the idea ever 
Like all those who go 


e *-» 
But it is absurd to write of tree-toads— 
There are far more important topics, even though the theatres have shut 
their doors and the “Rialto” is naked as a worm. 
Soldiering, for instance 





+ 


* * 


I see that after the war is over an attempt is to be made to bring the 
standing army up to 100,000 men; that as a beginning. As you know, | 
believe in war; I believe in it for esthetic reasons. In a wealthy republic it 
is a necessity—to drain off the pus of discontent. A rich, fat, plethoric, 
shop-keeping nation needs blood-letting now and again. A nation builded 
on the cant of equality and the cant of philanthropy is all the better for a dip 
into the primal, instinctive cruelty of war-making. It does away with the 
cant of equality and brings out the strong man. 


cant of philanthropy and shuts up the canting philanthropist. 
+” 


It does away with the 


* x 


Every rich nation has its undesirable population. 

There are only three ways of getting rid of this bad lot 

Pestilence is one; that cuts right and left and often takes the valuable 
man as well as the invaluable man. And so | do not believe in the old- 
fashioned pestilential means of thinning out a nation. 

Famine is an excellent decimator, for it takes away the weakest, most 
thriftless, poorest and most valueless part of the population. Unfortunately 
we are too rich to hope for a famine, for generations to come. 

The third means of thinning out is war. Unfortunately, under the 
volunteer system, war takes the best part of the population; it takes the 
young men, the daring fellows, the brain and sinew and courage of the 
land. That is a bad arrangement. It is unphilosophical. It is not eco- 
nomical. 


ee 


If the slum-dwellers and criminals—Wellington said they made good 
soldiers—could be drafted into the army and clubbed into soldiership by 
efficient officers, war would be a boon and blessing. 


x * x 


Taine once meditated on the subject of militarism. Of course Taine is 
no authority on any subject; he would bore into a question as a worm 
bores into a clod of earth, and when he emerged he would emit his opinion 
of the tunnel he had bored; still he was a man of shrewd intelligence. He 
said that enforced military service was the greatest advantage the European 
had over the American. At the time he wrote there were a few minor 
European countries in which military service was not compulsory. It 
would almost seem as though these countries—like Belgium and Holland- 
agreed with Taine, for they set up a clamor for military service. There was 
an irresistible demand for “Le service militaire égal pour tous!” 


x * «* 


England and the United States are the two important countries in 
which military service is still a matter of voluntary good will and impulse 
or personal necessity. In her constant wars England is using up her best 
men. We in our war are using up our best men. In the end this must 
tell against us. The other countries, using good and bad alike, strike a 
lower average. Their loss is less significant. VANCE THOMPSON. 























DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 


THE PEARL IN THE /MRE. 


T is evident that the Cuban leaders do not intend that Cuba—this pearl— 
shall become a part of the United States. They are quite willing that 
Uncle Sam should pull the chestnuts out of the fire, but when it comes to 
eating the chestnuts they fancy they can get on alone. Of,course, the 
Government at Washington (which still stands) may have a word or two to 
say. In the face of our protestations of disinterested humanity 
it will be difficult for us to take up any autocratic position. We 
may find ourselves confronted with the same troubles that beset 
Spanish rule in Cuba. 
The nation is curiously made up. 
In round numbers there are 860,000 white natives, of whom 
one in every 4,777 is a convicted criminal. 
There are 460,000 negroes, and one in every 905 is a convict. 
There are 140,000 European whites, including Canary Isl- 
anders, and of these one in every 231 is a crimnal. 
There are 30,000 Chinese, of whom one in 277 is a convict. 
There are 10,000 foreigners settled there, one in every 714 
being a criminal. 

The total population, white, black, yellow, criminal and non-criminal, is 
about 1,500,000; a nation that could be comfortably accommodated in Man- 
hattan Borough. In Havana the whites are in the preponderance. In many 
of the provinces they are outnumbered by the blacks. 

The Cubans are not an educated people. Slavery was abolished only in 
1887. For 400 years Cuba has had an existence as a Spanish colony. Until 
the last century—the eighteenth—schools were 


~ . CuBa 
unknown; there were none. Not until the a 


Miss Lo. 


eighteenth century was well advanced was there a 
single institution where a Cuban could have his 
children taught to read and write. By 1826 there 
were sixteen free schools on the island. To-day 
there are 586 public schools, a number of private 
s-hools and a ruined university. 

Naturally enough Cuba is ignorant. 

In addition she has an enormous black popula- 
ation, just out from under the shadow of slavery. 
One-third of the Cuban inhabitants belong to this 
class. In our Southern States we have found how 
dangerous to settled and representative government this class is. Cuba has 
vet to learn this lesson. 

Cuba has given to the Spanish Treasury over 137 millions of dollars—at 
times as much as $92 per capita on her estimated population of a million and 
a half. Of course little of this came from the negroes, and so the rate was 
higher. The new government of that Pearl of the Antilles—truly a Pearl 

in the Mire—will have to devise a way of making this black 
third of the population pay its share, and if it pays it has a 
right to be heard, and this will be the beginning of trouble. 

The Cuban leaders are white 

\t present they are using black aid, black soldiery, black 
commanders. However, their feeling toward the negro is 
exactly that of every other white who has owned black 
slaves. It will be difficult to persuade Palma and Cisneros 
and the others that they should sit in council with the 
negroes. And this will not be the end of the trouble. 

Indeed, Cuba may well rank with Ireland as a distressful 
country, and like that other island she bears in her own 
bosom the seeds of her distress. Were she anything but 

what she is to-day, it would be in the way of the miraculous. 

Cuba is the second of the Columbian discoveries. Columbus found the 
island sixteen days after he set foot on San Salvador. His son, Diego, sent 
out 300 men under Velasquez to colonize her. There was a mob of natives 
there—timid, indolent, inoffensive; the Spaniards made them work and 
worship the true God, and of one or the other they died. 

By the way— 

There is a great deal of nonsense talked by New 

Englanders and others of Spanish cruelty in those 
years. It was an intolerant, God-fearing time. 
The cruelties of the Spaniards to these heretics was 
quite equalled by the cruelty of the Puritans to their 
own brethren and sisters in Christ—the Quakers. 
And, moreover, if the Spaniards killed off their 
“natives” we did not permit the “natives” of these 
shores to linger very long. 

This, of course, is by the way. 

At first Cuba was used mainly as a military 
depot for operations in Mexico. It was the head- 
quarters of Spanish power in the West. Thence 
Cortez set out for his conquest of Mexico. 

Santiago de Cuba was the capital in those early days of the sixteenth 
century. Havana, however, was quite a town, and in 1538, when the French 
corsairs put it to the sack, it was well worth looting. The freebooters cap- 


tured gold and jewels and white women. This exploit tempted the English 

buccaneers, and for years Havana was the prey of these honest, patriotic 

pirates. Little by little the town was fortified. In 1589 Havana was made 

the capital and the office of Captain General was established. The first of 
these vice-regents was Juan de Tejada. 

A great many harsh words have been applied to these mili- 
tary lords of Cuba, but it would be difficult to see just how 
they could have been dispensed with. Spain’s object was to 
derive revenue—perhaps this was not laudable—at all events 
it was not exceptional. It was England’s policy in India- 
the Bible in one hand and the tax tally in the other. And 
the Cuban colony was made up of white adventurers and 
black slaves; only a military despotism—only quasi-regal 
power of life, death and liberty could hold them in check 
In those days Spain’s policy was quite up to the van of civil 
ization. The later troubles are due to the fact that Spain 
still stands on the coign of 1589, while the rest of the world 
has jogged pleasantly on to 1898. There is quite a difference 

In 1760 England had a look in. She invaded Cuba and held the chief 
towns. Unfortunately for the Cubans the island was returned to Spain the 
next year, when peace was concluded. Had England kept her hold on 
Cuba the island had long ago been a part of these United States. 

After this lesson Havana was strongly fortified. Indeed most of the 
fortifications that our ships are about to batter down date from that period 

The constitution of 1812—for which Napoleon is to be 
thanked—gave Cuba a right to representation in the Spanish 
Cortes and opened her ports to foreign trade. Then for a 
while—say until 1837, when the Cuban deputies were ex- 
pelled from the Spanish Cortes—Cuban development was 
rapid. Education made some headway, trade—especially in 
black slaves and sugar—flourished; it was the “golden 
period.” Still even then there was rebellion. Indeed in 
Cuba there has always been rebellion, and—if one may draw 
an analogy from the Spanish states of South America and 
the Black Republics—there probably will be a great deal of 
rebelling for years to come. 

he first notable rebel was that Indian prince Hatuey, 
who remarked, while being burned alive to the glory of God: 

“T prefer hell to heaven, if there are Spanish in heaven.” 

The long series of modern rebellions began with that of Simon Bolivar, 
the “liberator,” in 1823. He offered to aid the disaffected party by invading 
the island. Undoubtedly the plan might have succeeded had not the United 
States—backed up by England and France—intervened. In 1826 there was 
an uprising; again in 1828 there was the more formidable conspiracy of those 
exiles, who grouped themselves under the standard of the “Black Eagle” 

this, too, failed 

In 1836 there broke out in Spain the revolution 
known as La Granja, which extended even to Santi 
ago de Cuba 


what they wanted—the constitution of 1812. In 


In Spain the revolutionaires got 


Cuba the revolt was bloodily stamped out, and there 
was much garrotting of patriots 

The next conspiracy was that of 1848, formed 
in Trinidad and Cienfuegos by “General” Narciso 
Lopez—a soldier who had once served in the Span 
ish army. In this case the United States was used 
The Government, however, 
It was not 


as a base of supplies 
soon put a stop to this filabustering. 
until 1850 that Lopez succeeded in getting away. 
He had 652 men, two sailing ships and a steamer. 
He sailed from New Orleans and landed at Contoy 
lhe foolish little expedition was easily repulsed. Lopez was captured, but 
the Spaniards let him go. This was a tactical mistake, for a year later 
Lopez returned with another army. It was made up of 400 men, all, save 
forty-nine Cubans and a few German and Hungarian officers, being Ameri 
cans. With this force he set out to conquer the 20,000 Spanish troops on the 
island. After one or two desperate and fatal successes they took to the 
mountains—a scattered band, headed by Lo- 
pez—and were captured. This time they gar 
rotted Lopez. The others were sent to Ceuta. 
In 1855 came the Pinto rebellion—Pinto, too, 
was captured and garrotted. 

The great rebellion began in 1868 and 
lasted ten years. The revolutionary cry of 
Yara cost Spain 200,000 lives and 700 millions 
of money—all to end in a compromise and the 
peace of Zanjon. 

The revolt now going on began February 
24, 1895. 

It is natural enough that a people devoid 
of a free press, of the right of assembly and of 


the security of the law, should revolt. And the 














people that revolts—one has it on the word of Mirabeau—is always in the 
right, 

3ut when the revolt has succeeded, what then? 

The problem of what is to be done with Cuba is the most perplexing 
problem of the day. Is she to be left to govern herself? Can she govern 
herself? 

A certain Captain-General—that infamous Irish-Spaniard O’Donnell— 
said that Cuba could be governed “con un violin y un gallo”—“with a fiddle 
and a fighting cock.” 

But who is to do the fiddling? The Junta and the holders of the bonds 
of the Cuban Republic? Are they to fiddle while 
the 460,000 negroes dance? Or is Uncle Sam to 
fiddle while the Havemeyers loot the sugar-fields? 


It is a pretty question. 


-_-— 
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It is problematical whether Cuba can govern 
herself, and we have protested so loudly that we 


/ are going into Cuba purely on humanitarian 
| / grounds, that we can hardly grab the island with 
/ good grace. Yet probably this is what it will come 
a to in the end. It will be quite as well. That curi- 


ous, little, red-starred Cuban flag may well give 
way to the Stars and Stripes—especiallv if we buy 
up those speculative bonds of the “Cuban Re- 


public.” Vv. %. 





THE STAGE ABROAD. 


B hve to her passion for variety, it is in Paris, the city of corrupt plays 
and amusing immoralities, that we find during Easter week the religious 
drama in full swing. At the Comédie Frangaise they have had “The 
Martyr”; at the Boudiniére “The Gallic Women at Calvary,” and “Joseph 
of Aramathea” at the Theatre Antoine. 

It is the opinion of many men of letters who, 
from time to time, have occupied themselves with 
the study of Christianity, that the world of the 
second century entered into the Christian revolu- 
tion pretty much as the French entered into the 
revolution of 1848. France revolted in 1848 be- 
cause she was “tired of things.” The world adopted 
Christianity because it was “tired of things.” This 
may be possible. One can readily believe that there 
were some other causes for such a great change, 
but it is possible that this was the principal one. 
Well, Flammeola, whose name would, I fancy, con- 
vey to a Roman lady the idea of “Bridal Veils,” but 
which M. Richepin evidently considers to mean 
“flaming,” has a friend Zythophanes. If this weird 
title means anything it is the “lagerbier demonstrator.” Be it what it may, 
he tries to arouse Flammeola, but as he is sixty years old, and she is ap- 
proaching the terrible period of the femme de trente ans. He tries all sorts 
of culinary surprises, but she is difficult to please. So he brings in a dwarf 
and a gladiator from some ancient freak show. Flammeola buys the gladi- 
ator. Why? In order to die by his hand. The freak showman in the lower 
part of the Roman Bowery, the Saburra, has some other freaks, such as 
two Christians, Johannes and Aruns, who do a Salvation Army business. 
How these respectable apostles are mixed up with dancing bears, dwarfs, 
or flute players no one can tell. But there they are; they have “signed”— 
that is the technical word—to a boss who has the terrific name of 





Sphoragmus. 

Aruns is a kind of Parkhurst, who calls down 
maledictions on everything, while Johannes is a 
mild kind of a creature who reconciles her to life. 
As she has money to burn, she keeps the robust 
gladiator and the two pious Christians as members 
of her household. 

In the second act we find ourselves in a Roman 
tavern, where all the drunkards of the shady quar- 
ters of Rome are assembled, and also—in order to 
help forward the action of the play—all the poverty 
stricken wretches, among whom the Christian 
apostles are working, bringing them help and hope. 

While the drinking portion are all talking, sud- 
denly the tavern keeper cries: 

“Out of here, all of you. Get away to the circus. 
There is a special matinee to-day, and everybody 
goes—everybody except the Christians.” 

Then Johannes appears, then Flammeola who is smitten with Johannes, 
and then the gladiator Latro, who is mashed on Flammeola, and a mysteri- 
ous personage Thomays, who is in love with Latro. Here’s a “How d’ye 
do!” and you get it all in the third act. 

I do not know what happens next. Aruns, the virtuous Comstock of the 


The orcas Cuban. 
e 
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period, cries, “Brethren, Flammeola wishes to have a little talk with Jo- 
hannes. Let us leave them alone, discreetly.” Alas, alas, for Johannes! 

Aruns returns. “Brother, I have sinned.” Johannes says to him, “I 
thought so. What did I tell you?” Aruns replies, “But repent and I will 
absolve you.” One of Aruns’ peculiarities is that he is never angry where 
it is perfectly natural that he should be angry, but ferocious where there is 
very little reason for it. 

All these conversations are overheard by the jealous Latro, who is always 
hanging round Johannes, and as soon as he finds the latter alone Latro leaps 
on him, and after a vague discussion and a good deal of hesitation, he deals 
him a blow with his sword, which he is astonished to see is not mortal. 

Johannes is borne to Flammeola’s abode and the audience begins to 
smile. ‘ 

Just what faith Flammeola holds up to this point is somewhat vague; 
we have seen her attracted to Christianity, and heard her say it was the only 
thing which saved her from death, but in the fourth act we find Johannes, 
convalescent, and Flammeola teaching him mythology, between pettings 
and caresses. She talks to him of the gods of paganism, Zeus, the eternal 
lover, Eros and Venus, and his Christianity seems to be half asleep. 

Not only does Flammeola give him a course of paganism, but she tries 
to represent Jesus as a pagan. She talks of Mary Magdalen and the 
eternal locks of Mary Magdalen sweeping the feet of Christ. It rubs one 
up the wrong way a little to have a woman invoke the name of Mary Mag- 
dalen in order to obtain favors from a pious young man of the second 
century. 

At the moment when Johannes is about to succumb, Aruns reappears 
and announces that the Christians are arrested and are going to be dragged 
to justice. “Are you one of us?” he asks. “Yes,” Johannes cries, and goes 
out shouting “Hosanah!” He has already caught the religious mania. The 
strong will of Aruns triumphs over the weak soul of Johannes. 

The finish is the Christians before the praetors, with Johannes cruci 
fied. The Christians confess their faith with energy. Flammeola inter 
rogates them, and declares she does not know whether she is a Christian or 
not, which is very nice of her. Zythophanes interrogates them out of 
curiosity for information, and declares that he is a Christian if Flammeola is 
a Christian, but a pagan if she is a pagan. 

The back of the theatre opens and we see Johannes on a cross. The 
effect is great. 

Before the sight of Johannes crucified Flamnteola becomes Christianized 
On hearing this Latro kills her with his sword, and Johannes baptizes her 
in the blood she sheds, and they die in one another’s arms. 

For feebleness in character drawing and in action this piece has few 
rivals, but in style it is well written and full of some really beautiful verses. 





HARLES LECOCQ, after he is forgotten as the composer of 
“La Fille de Mme. Angot,” will probably live in a leading case 
in French law. When he married the wife from whom he was divorced a 
year ago the marriage contract declared that the parties should share in 
common all property that might be acquired during their married life. The 
divorced wife brought suit for half of the composer’s author’s rights and 
royalties on all works composed during that period. The Paris courts have 
decided in her favor, holding that intellectual works are products of the hus 
band’s trade, and in the eyes of the law are not to be distinguished from th 
material products of commerce or industry, and that under such contracts 
the wife has a right to an equal share in the profits of the husband’s writings. 
plays, compositions, paintings or sculpture. Moreover, though divorced, 
the wife continues to be a business partner, and must be made a party to all 
future contracts involving any use of author’s rights in works produced 
during the period of wedlock. 


VERY now and then a “movement for supplying the masses with 

musical education” is started by someone or other whose knowledge 

of the masses is about equal to his knowledge of music. The farce of 

public school music was originally due to some such ill-conceived en- 

thusiasm. To-day, as everyone knows, the farce has degenerated into a 
political game—a grab game for salaries and positions and supplies. 

The latest scheme for the musical education of the masses has just been 
launched. It has made the usual demand for a “subsidy” of some sort, 
State or municipal. This is enough to damn the scheme at the outset. It 
would degrade music to the level of the public school musical farce and 
make it merely the appanage of hungry politicians. In a country ruled by 
the lower orders the subsidizing of art is impossible. The subsidy is admir- 
able in a country governed from the top. Here, however, we must replace 
the subsidy by something else—something more democratic. Before the 
State or municipality can be called in there is a great deal of preliminary 
work to be done. The national feeling for music must be stimulated and 
a different class of men must go into office before the State can be trusted 
with the difficult task of “supplying the masses with musical education.” 
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